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The Ninth Nation-wide Social Experimental Survey 


Henry C. Link 
Psychological Corporation 


The present survey consists of 7000 personal interviews with farmers, 
city folk, and college students. All interviews were made between 
October 10 and 30, 1943, by 544 interviewers under the direction of 120 
local psychologists cooperating with the Psychological Corporation. 


Purpose and Scope of These Surveys 


The purpose of this series of social experimental surveys, begun in 
February, 1937, has been: 
a. To develop and perfect techniques in the measurement and evalu- 
ation of public opinion; 
b. To obtain information about certain social trends of current im- 
portance. 
For the first time in this series, separate samples of the farm population 
and college student population were included. The results are extremely 
interesting and significant. A bibliography of other studies in this series 
and related studies appears at the end of this report. 


The Cooperation of Clients. In preparing these studies we have consulted 
our clients and friends and obtained from them valuable suggestions. Specific 
questions suggested by clients have been included in these studies on the con- 
dition that The Psychological Corporation was free to publish the results as 
we saw fit. The basic costs of this study were almost met by the fees received 
for a number of commercial questions included for clients’ private use. 

Three Questionnaires. This study was made with three questionnaires. 
Two were used for urban interviews, each with 2500 people. These two 
samples of 2500 were alike in all respects. A third questionnaire, based on 
questions taken from the first two forms, was used in interviews with farmers 
and college students. One thousand interviews were made with each of these 
groups. Six weeks were spent in testing a great variety of questions and 
wordings of questions before the final questionnaires were arrived at. 

Distribution of Urban Interviews. All interviews were made in the home, 
half with men and half with women, usually the husband or the wife. How- 
ever, only one interview was made in any one home. The interviews were 
distributed by 117 cities and towns in such a manner as to constitute a good 
sample of the urban population, comprising about 56% of the total population 
of the United States. 
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Distribution by Income or Socio-Economic Groups. In each city interviews 
were distributed by income and socio-economic classifications as follows: 


A group, the highest 10% by income and other criteria 

B group, the upper middle 30% by income and other criteria 
C group, the lower middle 40% by income and other criteria 
D group, the lowest 20% by income and other criteria 


The D group, for example, represented people in the foreign language sections, 
colored sections, poorest tenement areas, poorest living | bony generally. 
—_ A group represented approximately 10% living in the | argest houses, the 
arts of the city, with two cars or more, two bathrooms or more, etc. 
The oe income group represented the large industrial population consisting of 
skilled and semi-skilled factory workers, mechanics, people engaged in trans- 
portation and special services, the smaller tradesmen, etc. The B group con- 
sisted largely of white collar and professional or semi-professional classes. 
Income, as of today, cannot be considered the only criterion of these groups 
because, at the present time, the average earnings of the C group may be as 
large or larger than the average earnings of the B group. The extent to which 
these four groups really represent different levels in our socio-economic struc- 
ture is well reflected in the tables by income groups given hereafter. 


Distribution of 5000 City Interviews 


Per Per 
Geographic Areas No. Cent Size of City No. Cent 
East 1850 37 500,000 and over 1543 31 
Mid-West 1575 31 100,000-499, 999 1085 22 
South 1030 21 25,000-99,999 884 18 
Far West 545 11 2,500-24,999 1488 29 
Total 5000 100 5000 100 
Income Groups Sex 
A 500 10 Men 2500 50 
B 1500 30 Women 2500 50 
C 2000 40 
D 1000 20 
Total 5000 100 5000 100 


Distribution of 1000 Farm Interviews. Interviews were made in 35 farming 
communities throughout the country, distributed as follows by geographic area 
in accordance with the 1940 census distribution of farm population. 


Per 

No. Cent 
East 100 10 
Mid-West 360 36 
South 460 46 
Far West 80 8 
Total 1000 100 


Seventy per cent of the interviews were made with farm proprietors or farm 
hands and 30% with farm women. Eighty-four per cent of the interviews 
were made on farms and 16% in rural towns. Seventy-seven interviewers 
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participated in this part of the study. These interviewers were instructed to 
interview neither the richest nor the poorest farmers, but those most typical 
of the local farming community. The farm sample included producers of 
grain, tobacco, cotton, dairy products, garden truck, and livestock. 

Distribution of 1000 Student Interviews. Interviews with college students 
were made in 17 colleges and universities in all parts of the country. Five 
hundred were made with men and 500 with women, evenly divided between 
upper and lower classmen. Sixty-one interviewers participated. 


Highlights in the Findings 


The results of this study indicate a mixed attitude on the part of the 
American people as the country enters its third year of war. Following 
the armistice, they expect higher taxes, lower wages, and considerable 
unemployment; but they nevertheless believe that the general welfare 
will be better than it is today. 

The proportion who look to the government in Washington to assume 
the principal burden of postwar reconstruction shows a sharp decrease 
as compared with a year ago. A substantial majority predict that our 
form of government will be at least as democratic as it is at present. 

A substantial majority in all three groups, and especially in the lower 
urban income groups, say they are just as prosperous or more prosperous 
(or well off) than they were two years ago. 

Although the people in general are conservative in their opinions, 
they are by no means uncritical of flaws in the existing order. They are 
wary of the growing power of organized labor; they oppose any large- 
scale extension of government control over business, although many re- 
gard business as profiting most from the war. 

With the next Presidential election only a year ahead, the people 
would rather have the candidates talk about the peace settlement than 
the conduct of the war; they would rather hear about postwar jobs and 
government economy than about rationing or the labor problem. 

The student group is considerably more in favor of centralized gov- 
ernment and government control than are the city and farm groups. 
For example, one out of three city people, one out of four farmers, and 
two out of five college students believe that there should be more govern- 
ment control of business. On the question whether the consumer would 
get as much or more for his dollar if the government took over all manu- 
facturing, two out of five city people and farmers answered affirmatively 
as compared with two out of three students. 

When it comes to what people expect, as distinct from what they may 
hope, we find a rather widespread belief that the country is tending 
toward socialism. This opinion is especially marked among students. 
The largest proportion of all groups, however, does not believe that we 
are approaching Socialism, Fascism or Communism. 
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Free Enterprise or Government Control? 


Are people conscious of the relationship between free enterprise and 
government control? Do they appreciate or understand the trends 
towards State Socialism and an all powerful central government? This 
important issue is complicated today by the necessities of war. Follow- 
ing are the results to questions putting the issue of government control 
vs. free management in five different forms. 


“Who do you think can do the best job in straightening things out 
after the war: The government in Washington, business leaders, 
labor union leaders, or others?” 


In Oct. In Nov. In Oct. 


1941 1942 1943 Answers by City Folk 
47% 56% 42% said, the gov’t in Washington 
26 25 28 said, business leaders 
5 8 8 said, labor union leaders 
7 6 9 said, all three together 
17 17 17 said, others or had no opinion 
2000 2500 2500 No. of Interviews 


The above per cents add up to more than 100 because some people 
named more than one agency. The reliance on government is still high, 
but the trend seems to have reversed. When we analyze these results 
for ’42 and ’43 by the four economic groups, we have the following re- 
vealing picture: 


High wehiie Middle Low 
Answers by City Folk "42 °43 "42 °43 "42 °43 "42 =°43 
% ON % % %T 
Gov’t in Washington 44 32 53 35 57 45 64 50 
Business leaders 40 43 31 36 23 «424 10 14 
Labor union leaders 6 2 7 5 8 8 8 13 
No. of interviews in each study 250 750 1000 500 


As compared with last year, there is a substantial decrease in the pro- 
portion in every income group who think that the government in Wash- 
ington can do the best job in straightening things out after the war. 
There is also a slight but consistent increase in confidence in business 
leadership to bring us out of the post-war emergency. The answers to 
this question by the three population groups were as follows: 


City Farm Students Answers in Oct., 1943 
42% 51% 58% said, the gov’t in Washington 
28 26 29 said, business leaders 

8 6 ll said, labor union leaders 
26 26 19 said, others or had no opinion 


2500 1000 1000 No. of Interviews 
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This is the first study in which this question was asked of farmers and 
students, and the differences are large enough to be significant. 


Government Run Plants 


“As you know, the government now runs many large manufactur- 
ing plants. When the war ends, should it sell them to manu- 
facturers; or operate them in competition with business?” 


City Farm Students Answers, Oct., 1943 
69% 70% 81% said, sell to manufacturers 
16 17 13 said, run in competition 
15 13 6 did not know 

2500 1000 1000 No. of Interviews 


The answers to this question may not seem consistent with the answers 
to the previous question or the answers to the following question. It 
would be an interesting study by itself to explore these seeming contra- 
dictions. In the meanwhile, it is apparent that on the subject of govern- 


ment management vs. private management, several questions are better 
than one. 


“If all manufacturing companies were run entirely by the govern- 
ment, would you get more for your dollar than you do under 
the present system, or not so much, or about the same?” 


City Farm Students Answers, Oct., 1943 
22% 19% 39% said, more 
22 24 26 said, about the same 
40 38 25 said, not so much 
16 19 10 did not know 

2500 1000 1000 No. of Interviews 


A substantial number of people in all groups, but especially in the stu- 
dent group, believes that government could give them more for their 
dollar than does the present management. The principal reason they 
give for this belief is that the government can operate without a profit. 
Those contrary minded give as their principal reason that government 
management is less efficient than private management. The lower the 
socio-economic level, the higher the confidence in the efficacy of govern- 
ment management, as the following table shows: 


Upper Lower } 
High Middle Middle Low Answers by City Folk 
15% 16% 24% 29% said, more 
12 19 26 26 said, about the same 
59 51 34 25 said, not so much 
14 : 14 16 20 did not know 


250 750 1000 500 No. of Interviews 
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Socialism, etc. 


A direct question on trends in types of government in the U. S. A. 
shows very little fear of Communism, still less of Fascism, but a con- 
siderable belief that we are headed toward Socialism. Among college 
students the anticipation of Socialism is twice as high as among the city 
and farm group. 


“Do you think that the United States is headed toward Socialism; 
or Communism; or Fascism; or none of them?” 


City Farm Students Answers 
20% 17% 38% said, socialism 
5 6 7 said, communism 
2 3 5 said, fascism 
53 50 42 said, none 
20 24 8 said, don’t know 
2500 1000 1000 No. of Interviews 


These beliefs by socio-economic groups, as shown in the following table, 
are especially interesting. The lower the socio-economic group, the 
lower the belief in the coming of Socialism. And yet, as shown before, 
the lower the socio-economic group, the higher the belief in the efficacy of 
government. In short, the upper socio-economic groups who tend to have 
less confidence in government control think Socialism more likely than 
do the lower socio-economic groups who have greater confidence in gov- 
ernment control. Maybe this is only a problem in Semantics! 


Me ed Lower 
High Middle Middle Low Answers by City Folk 
33% 30% 15% 10% said, socialism 
7 5 6 4 said, communism 
2 3 2 3 said, fascism 
48 49 58 50 said, none 
10 18 19 33 did not know 
250 750 1000 500 No. of Interviews 


Congress vs. Bureaucracy 


In view of the current struggles over government by elected repre- 
sentatives on the cne hand and government by the many Bureaus to 
whom special powers have been granted, the following question was 
thought pertinent. 


“As between the government bureaus and the U. 8. Congress, 
which do you think should have more power?” 
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City Farm Students Answers 
11% 10% 21% said, government bureaus 
74 73 71 said, Congress 
15 17 8 did not know 
2500 1000 1000 No. of Interviews 


In spite of the many criticisms levelled against Congress in recent years, 
including the fact that it is the creator of Bureaucratic governments, the 
large majority in all groups believe that Congress should have more 
power. 


Cost of Living, Subsidies, Taxes, Religion 


The public has been told again and again during the past two years 
that great sacrifices will be required of them in behalf of the war. To 
what extent has the public actually been called on to make sacrifices, 
at least financially or in a lowered standard of living? A question asked 
in two preceding studies was repeated, namely: 


“Is your family more prosperous today than two years ago; less 
prosperous; or the same?” 


In Oct. In Nov. In Oct. 
1941 1942 1943 Answers by City Folk 
38% 29% 29% said, more prosperous 
47 47 46 said, about the same 
15 21 23 said, less prosperous 
3 2 did not know 
2000 2500 2500 No. of Interviews 


In short, after almost two years of war, increased taxes, wage deductions, 
higher prices, etc., 75% still considered themselves as prosperous or more 
prosperous than two years ago. (Asking this question in a slightly 
different form of the other 2500 city folk, namely: “Is your family as 
well off, that is as well clothed, housed, etc., as before?”’, 81% said they 
were as well off or better off than before the war.) By socio-economic 
groups the above result is even more interesting. 


Upper Lower 
High Middle Middle Low 

Answers "42 43 "42 °43 "42 43 "42°43 

Jo % TN % % N 

More prosperous 23 23 28 27 31 29 29 33 
As prosperous 45 47 47 42 46 47 50 48 
Less prosperous 31 28 22 29 19 22 18 16 
Uncertain 1 2 ae é 3 3 63 


The conscious increase in prosperity is in what was formerly the lower 
income groups, the factory and industrial workers, constituting at least 
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60% of our urban population. The professional, teaching, executive and 
white-collar groups are the ones who admit somewhat, but not substan- 
tially, lower prosperity. The above opinions are understandable in the 
light of facts on the cost of living as found by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, namely: Between Jan. 1, 1941, and July, 1943, average weekly 
earnings of industrial workers rose 50% while the cost of living rose 22%. 
Between Sept., 1942, and Aug., 1943, the increases were 14.9% and 4.6% 
respectively. In short, this war has thus far been a source of better living 
and as great prosperity, to the majority of the American people. Further 
confirmation is given by the opinions of the student and farm groups, 
namely: 


City Farm Students Answers in Oct., 1943 
29% 41% 38% said, more prosperous 
46 43 42 said, about the same 
23 13 17 said, less prosperous 
2 3 3 did not know 
2500 1000 1000 No. of Interviews 
Tax Methods 


In view of the impact of new taxes on a larger number of people, we 
asked the following questions: 


‘As you know, the cost of living has been going up since the war. 
Would you, if you gave the matter thought, say that higher 
taxes were a part of the higher cost of living?” 


City Farm Students Answers in Oct., 1943 
61% 64% 67% said, Yes 
31 34 33 said, No 

8 2 did not know 


“The U. 8. Treasury has asked Congress for Ten Billion dollars 
more taxes to help pay for the war. How would you rather pay 
these taxes—as a deduction from wages, as at present; or as a 
sales tax on the things you buy, beginning with a low tax on 
necessities and getting higher as you go into luxuries?” 


Upper Lower 
High Middle Middle Low Total Answers by City Folk 
33% 33% 41% 47% 39% said, deduction from wages 
58 56 46 35 48 said, graduated sales tax 
1 3 1 1 1 said, combination of the two 
8 9 12 17 12 did not know 
250 750 1000 500 2500 No. of Interviews 


In May, 1941, and in May, 1942, our nation-wide polls of 5000 urban 
men and women showed that 60% and 55% were in favor of a straight 
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sales tax, and without differentiation among the various income groups. 
The principal reason given by those who favor the sales tax is that it 
penalizes heavy spenders and is easy on those who economize and save. 


Subsidies 


After many tests an understandable and answerable question was 
evolved in terms of a common denominator, milk. Any question on this 
subject is liable to criticism, especially in view of the political heat 
involved: 


“The government is trying to deal with the cost of food by paying 
subsidies. For example, it may pay producers a sixty million 
dollar subsidy for milk alone, and this money must come from 
higher taxes and bond sales. Which do you think would be 
better: To let the price of milk go up a few cents now; or raise 
taxes and sell more bonds to pay for this subsidy?” 


City Farm Students Answers, Oct., 1943 
28% 17% 48% said, pay subsidies 
53 71 40 said, few cents higher price 
19 12 12 did not know 

2500 1000 1000 No. of Interviews 


The results by income groups have special significance in view of the 
current controversy. We can give these only for the urban population. 


. upper Lower 
High Middle Middle Low Answers, Oct., 1943 
33% 24% 28% 34% said, pay subsidies 
53 60 52 44 said, few cents higher price 
14 16 20 22 did not know 
250 750 1000 500 No. of Interviews 


One of the shortcomings of public opinion polls is that they often fail 
to put an issue clearly before the people. For instance, if we had merely 
asked people: “Are you in favor of subsidies or against subsidies as a 
means of keeping prices down?” the results might have been quite differ- 
ent. This is because, in the discussion of subsidies so far, very little has 
been said about the fact that subsidies must come from war bond sub- 
scriptions, taxes, and government borrowing. The people are bound to 
discover this sooner or later, and this will naturally influence their opinion. 
Our question merely brings this important fact into the picture as a part 
of the question. Our question is, of course, not perfect, or free from 
criticism; nevertheless it does give some meaning to this complicated 
issue and thus enables people to give a more intelligent answer. 
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The Growing Influence of Religion 
The present study is the fifth in which we asked: 


“Do you think religion is losing or gaining influence in the 
United States?” 


Results for comparable urban samples over a period of nearly seven years 
are as follows: 


Feb. Apr. Oct. Nov. Oct. 

1937 1939 1940 1942 1943 
Losing 44% 32% 42% 20% 21% 
Gaining 34 45 35 58 59 
Neither 13 11 16 10 12 
Don’t know 9 12 7 12 8 
No. of Interviews 4660 5297 2737 2500 2500 


These figures show that the proportion of people who think the influ- 
ence of religion is increasing in the United States has been much higher 
in the past two years than at any other time in this seven year period. 
The trend toward greater belief in the influence of religion may be 
another indication of a growing optimism on the part of the American 
people. 


Issues in 1944 Presidential Campaign 


The foremost issue in the minds of all three groups is “‘jobs after the 
war.” Next in importance are “cutting down government expense” and 
“‘the peace settlement.”” The question of campaign issues was presented 
as follows: 


“As you know, the Democrats and the Republicans are getting 
ready for the next Presidential election. What things would 
you especially like to have the candidates talk about?” 


This was followed by a short list of topics, read one at a time to the 
respondent, who answered “Yes” or “No” for each topic separately. 
Here are the “‘Yes’s” for one list of topics: 


City Farm Students Answers 

87% 84% 86% said, jobs after the war 

83 87 73 said, cutting out unnecessary 
bureaus 

74 68 72 said, taxes 

65 62 64 said, union racketeering 

40 44 32 said, how to run the war 

2500 1000 1000 No. of Interviews 


The relatively low percentage who want the candidates to discuss the 
conduct of the war as compared with the high percentages who want 
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domestic issues discussed may furnish important clues to Presidential 
campaigns. Later, a second list of topics was presented with the same 
question. The results were: 


City Farm Students Answers 

84% 88% 72% said, cutting down gov’t expense 
82 86 85 said, the peace settlement 

81 77 76 said, the cost of living 

72 77 73 said, regulating the unions 

69 69 43 said, social security 

57 61 33 said, gas and food rationing 


It will be noted that although government economy ranked first in this 
list among both city-dwellers and farmers, the peace settlement was a 
very close second, even with the supposedly “‘isolationist’’ farm group. 
Alongside these larger issues, the question of rationing dwindles in im- 
portance. Evidence that the voting public wants brass tacks and not 
generalizations can be found in the comparative scores for “social secur- 
ity” and “jobs after the war.” Jobs after the war are, of course, the 
desirable element in social security. 


Federal vs. State Government 


In view of the growing importance of the issue of centralized vs. local 
government, and the efforts of many recent governors to rehabilitate their 
state government, the following question was asked: 


“Which do you think should be more active in the next few years, 
the Federal government in Washington or the various State 


governments?” 
City Farm Students Answers 
47% 35% 69% said, Federal government 
35 46 26 said, State governments 
1 1 1 said, both—depends 
17 18 4 did not know 
2500 1000 1000 No. of Interviews 


If this question had been asked a year or two ago, the proportion answer- 
ing “State government”’ might have been smaller. The important point 
here is the trend, and we hope therefore to repeat this question in future 
studies. The student group is by far the most in favor of centralization. 


Union Membership and Threats to Freedom 


We believe that the next question suggests an important theme for 
further investigation. Of the four groups mentioned in our question as 
possible threats to freedom, labor organizations and organizers were re- 
garded with most suspicion. The question was: 
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“Which, if any, do you think is likely to decrease or interfere 
with the independence and freedom of the American people: 
(a) The U. 8. Congress, (b) Government bureaus and agencies, 
(c) Large business companies, (d) Labor unions and labor 


leaders?” 
City Farm Students Answers 
4% 5% 7% said, Congress 

28 25 32 said, government bureaus and 
agencies 

13 12 24 said, large business companies 

40 47 49 said, labor unions and labor 
leaders 

12 12 11 said, none 

18 19 15 did not know 

115 120 138 Total %, including multiple answers 


Respondents in the upper brackets show the greatest distrust of organ- 
ized labor and government, and the least distrust of business. However, 
even in the poorest group 28% named “labor unions and labor leaders”’ 
as against 15% for “large business companies.” 

Almost half of the city people interviewed believe that union member- 
ship is compulsory for factory workers in their own communities. One 
half of our sample of 5000 city-dwellers were asked: 


“In your community do factory workers usually have to join a 
union in order to get or hold a job?” 


Answers 
47% said, Yes 
31 said, No 
22 did not know 


Returning Soldiers and Union Membership 


‘Do you think that the soldiers, when they come home, should 
have to join a union in order to get or hold a job?” 


Answers 
10% said, Yes 
84 said, No 
6 did not know 


About one in four of our urban respondents belongs to a family in 
which there is at least one union member. The percentages shown below 
are based on 5000 interviews. 


“Are you (or is your husband, or any worker in your family) a 
member of a union?” 


Answers 
25% said, Yes 
73 said, No 


2 did not know 
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By socio-economic groups this distribution was as follows: 
Upper Lower 


High Middle Middle Low Answers 
10% 16% 32% 35% said, Yes 
90 83 67 63 said, No 
° 1 1 2 did not know 
500 1500 2000 ~—=s-:1000 No. of Interviews 
* Less than .5%. 


Post-War Expectations 


Included in this study was a series of questions on the outlook for 
post-war America. These questions were identical with those asked in 
1941 and 1942. The following comparison of results for city people for 
the three years indicates a growing confidence in the future on the part 
of the general public. 


“When this war is over do you think that the people of this coun- 
try will be better or worse off than they are now?” 


In In In 
1941 1942 1943 Answers 
13% 40% 48% thought they would be better off 
69 37 32 thought they would be worse off 
1 thought same as now 
18 23 19 had no opinion 
2000 2500 2500 No. of Interviews 


A further series of questions showed smaller changes, but all in the direc- 
tion of greater optimism. The questions were: 


“How about jobs; will there be more, fewer, about the same?” 


In In In 
1941 1942 1943 Answers 
8% 20% 26% thought there would be more 
74 50 46 thought there would be fewer 
11 18 20 thought about the same 
7 12 8 had no opinion 
“Will taxes be higher, about the same, or lower?” 
In In In 
1941 1942 1943 Answers 
67% 53% 48% thought taxes would be higher 
17 25 31 thought taxes would be about 
the same 
9 11 13 thought taxes would be lower 
7 ll 8 had no opinion 
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“Will wages be higher, about the same, or lower?” 
In In In 

1941 1942 1943 Answers 

10% 7% 8% thought wages would be higher 
20 24 26 thought wages would be about 

the same 

60 59 60 thought wages would be lower 
10 10 6 had no opinion 


‘Will our government be less democratic, more democratic, or the 
same as now?” 

In In In 
1941 1942 1943 Answers 
26% 17% 19% thought our government would be 

less democratic 

19 32 30 thought it would be more democratic 
33 31 34 thought it would be the same as now 
22 20 17 had no opinion 


2000 2500 2500 No. of Interviews 


The above questions were asked in one half of the interviews. The 
alternate questionnaire used with the other half of our interviews in- 
cluded the following question: 


‘There has been a lot of talk about inflation and its effect on the 
value of money. If you have any money in life insurance or in 
savings of any kind, do you think that money will be worth as 
much or buy as much 2 years from now as it does today?” 

In In In 
1941 1942 1943 Answers 
26% 36% 40% answered Yes 
59 42 40 answered No 
15 22 20 had no opinion 


Those people who answered ‘‘No”’ were then asked about how much they 
thought their money would be worth. Their answers were: 


In In 
1942 1943 Answers 


11% 9% thought 4 as much 
15 15 thought 3 as much 
3 2 thought less than 4% as much 
1 thought more than % as much 
12 14 had no opinion 


Travel by Airplane 


It is generally agreed that the period following the second World War 
will be marked by tremendous expansion in aviation. In order to get 
some idea of how this belief coincides with the experience and intentions 
of the public, the following question was asked: 
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“Have you ever taken a trip in an airplane? (If Yes) How many? 
(If No) Would you like to?” 





City Farm Students Have Taken a Trip 
28% 20% 39% Yes 
72 80 61 No 

2500 1000 1000 No. of Interviews 


As might be expected, the youngsters show the greatest eagerness, the 
urbanites are about evenly divided between “Yes” and “No,” and the 
farmers on the whole are content to stay on solid ground. The desire to 
travel by air is by no means unanimous! 


Answers by Non- 


City Farm Students Travelers 

36% 26% 53% Yes, would like to 

32 51 4 No, wouldn’t like to 
4 3 4 did not know 

72 80 61 % of Non-Travelers 


Post-War Advertising 


Whatever changes the war may bring about, the place of advertising 
in our national economy is fairly secure in the public mind. Evidence 
to this effect is found in the following results of the question: 


“After the war do you think the country will need more adver- 
tising, less, or the same?” 


City Farm Students Answers 
25% 26% 35% said, more 
44 37 30 said, same 
21 24 27 said, less 

10 13 8 did not know 


Received December 8, 1943. 
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A Study of Brand Loyalty * 


Lester Guest 
The Pennsylvania State College 


In a society based upon the superior values obtained under conditions 
of free competition, it is commonly assumed that a person is free to 
choose those things most beneficial to him, and within certain limits, this 
assumption is probably true. However, several limitations not readily 
apparent are sometimes imposed upon the individual. 

In the first place, a person is limited in his choice making to those 
things which are accessible. Sometimes the range of offerings is large 
and the quality of the offerings variegated, but more often the range is 
restricted and the qualitative differences permit a very narrow range of 
choice reactions. 

In the second place, we commonly assume that an individual not only 
knows what is best for him, but possesses the information and abilities 
to make an intelligent choice from an array of offerings. Spranger has 
described a type of individual whom he calls “economic man.” Of him, 
Spranger says, “He (economic man) economizes goods and forces, time 
and space in order to gain the maximum of useful effect for himself’ 
(2, p. 133). And further, “. . . the primary directive factor is the eco- 
nomic motive which guides the intelligent choice of means to aim in each 
case for the useful’ (2, p. 140). Clearly so-called economic man is 
motivated by interests that should lead him to take the most useful and 
efficient course of action. It is extremely doubtful whether even this 
ideal type of person with dominant economic interests always would have 
the requisite abilities and specialized knowledge to make the most intelli- 
gent choices possible in this most complex society. It is therefore less 
likely that those dominated by other interests will be able to do better in 
practical judgments. 

In the third place there are rarely recognized self-imposed limitations 
upon free choice in the form of well established habits and attitudes that 
unobtrusively, but realistically restrict the range of selection. Many of 
these habits and attitudes may be crystallized long before the individual 
reaches adult life. A brief recapitulation of a person’s experiences may 
provide numerous isolated examples of such behavior, perhaps the most 


* This study formed a part of a Ph.D. thesis conducted while the author was in 
residence at the University of Maryland. 
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striking being that one’s political party preference is usually the same as 
that of a parent regardless of great differences in training. 

In brief then, there are at least three generally unrecognized limita- 
tions to free choice making in our society, the restricted range of selec- 
tion, the inability of the individual to cull out the most satisfactory 
materials from the array presented, and finally, the restrictions imposed 
by inured habits and attitudes. It is with the last factor that this paper 
deals, particularly with regard to commercial choices. 

It may well be that preferences for commercial brands established 
during childhood are determinant of later buying behavior. From the 
commercial point of view, overtures made to children in the form of 
directed advertising may serve at least two purposes; first, to exert 
through the child a secondary influence on the parent’s buying behavior, 
and second, to build up preferences in the child so that in adult life he 
may be more prone to make selections in accordance with the desires of 
the advertiser. Advertising distributed with the latter point of view has 
been dubbed advertising to “leave a trace’ for later action. 


Problem 


It is necessary to determine to what extent preferences and choice 
behavior change after they have been established in order to be at all 
confident that the latter type of advertising is having any lasting effect. 
This study was designed therefore to determine the extent of “brand 
loyalty” existing for commercial brands of various products. The term 
“brand loyalty’ is used here to indicate constancy of preference over a 
period of years in the life of the individual. 

The fact that commercial brand names were used as materials in the 
study does not detract from the suggestion that resulis obtained may 
hold for names of any kind such as “democracy” or “‘fascism.’’ Psy- 
chologists are familiar with Watson’s statement,. . . “Give me a dozen 
healthy infants, well formed, and my own specified world to bring them 
up in and I’ll guarantee to take any one at random and train him to 
become any type of specialist I might select—a doctor, lawyer, artist, 
merchant-chief and, yes, even into beggarman and thief, regardless of his 
talents, penchants, tendencies, abilities, vocations and race of his ances- 
tors” (3, p. 10). Lenin was of the same opinion when he said, “Give 
me four years to teach the children, and the seed I have sown will never 
be uprooted” (1, p. 322). Undoubtedly these statements represent ex- 
treme points of view but it is obvious that some persons are convinced 
of the value of indoctrination of the young as a method of social control. 
This study affords a partial test of the truth of these beliefs. 
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Procedure 


The subjects cooperating in this experiment were the same as those 
who took part in a study of brand familiarity previously reported,' with 
the exception of the minor changes mentioned below. Approximately 
85 children in each grade of school from the third through the eleventh 
(last year of high school in the county), a total of 813 subjects, took a 
brand awareness test which was immediately followed by a preference 
questionnaire soon to be described. 

Comparison of the responses on the awareness test with responses on 
the preference questionnaire defined two distinct groups of subjects, those 
whose preference agreed with familiarity with the preferred brand and 
those whose preference disagreed with such familiarity. To treat these 
two groups as one might becloud the issue of brand loyalty, since brand 
preferences stated in the absence of brand familiarity might be more 
subject to change than preferences expressed in the light of familiarity. 
Therefore, in the calculations made for brand loyalty, the former group 
was excluded, and no further calculations were made for them since they 
constituted such a small group in each age category. The only frac- 
tionation made in this study was upon the basis of chronological age. 
Since there were too few subjects in the age 7 category, they were also 
eliminated from this report. 

The 80 names used in the awareness test described in the previous 
paper, and consisting of 5 names in each of 16 product categories, were 
combined into a preference questionnaire. This questionnaire exhibited 
the names in their correct product categories as shown in the following 
example: 


Here are 5 kinds of coffee. Put a cross through the kind you like best. 
Chase and Sanborn Wilkens Bokar Red Circle Maxwell House None 


The selection of products studied was not made with the purpose of 
having them all within the range of experience of the children at all age 
levels since it was believed that preferences are exhibited by children in 
the absence of experiential considerations. These preferences may be- 
come strong influences upon later behavior even though established in 
the absence of critical evaluation of choice. 

The order in which the products appeared in the questionnaire was 
chosen by chance as was the order in which each brand name within the 
appropriate category appeared. In every case there was an opportunity 
for the subjects to indicate no preference. 

Ordinary reliability coefficients were not obtained since there was no 
right or wrong answer and a total score could not be obtained. How- 


1 Guest, L. P., The genesis of brand awareness, J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 800-808. 
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ever, a measure of internal consistency was obtained by re-test as follows. 
Fifty-eight students at a private school were given the questionnaire and 
three days later were asked to fill in the questionnaire again. The mean 
per cent agreement between the preferences indicated on the two presen- 
tations proved to be 92.4% which of course indicates a strong tendency 
to give the same responses and may be considered a high degree of 
consistency. 

The preference questionnaire was pre-tested several times in the same 
manner and with the same subjects as was the awareness test and appro- 
priate revisions made in the light of the results obtained in these experi- 
mental trials. 

In the experimental situation proper, the presentation of the question- 
naire followed immediately after the completion of the awareness test 
which was given during the first school period in the morning. The 
children were told that the questionnaire would allow them to indicate 
what they liked best, and also make known to them the correct answers 
to the awareness test just completed. 

The directions and a sample problem were read aloud and questions 
were answered. The general procedure was to read the complete ques- 
tionnaire to subjects through grade 5 in order to minimize reading 
difficulties. Above this grade only the instructions and the example were 
read unless questions were asked. Since the subjects had already been 
through the same list of names on the awareness test, they experienced 
little difficulty in completing the questionnaire. 

The main difficulty encountered was in keeping the younger children’s 
enthusiasm from influencing the results, for they all seemed anxious to 
let each other know their preferences and to discuss the matter at great 
length and at times with considerable vigor. However, the experi- 
menter kept them as quiet as possible by repeated cautions and telling 
them that they could discuss their preferences later. 

Only one preference per product was allowed and emphasis was given 
in the instructions to mark no preference if they really didn’t have a 
preference. The method of tabulation allowed the experimenter to de- 
termine whether the subjects’ preferences agreed with correct association 
of brand and product on the awareness test, and only preferences agree- 
ing with such familiarity were considered in this study. 


Results 


Genetic studies conventionally employ a cross-sectional analysis. 
Genetic studies using the individual follow-up method, however desirable, 
are relatively rare. The assumption is that adequately sampled age 
levels represent the genetic continuity. 
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Complete loyalty would require exactly the same percentage of chil- 
dren preferring a brand at successive age levels. However, in an ex- 
ploratory study and with limited sampling at the various age levels, 
fluctuations are to be expected. Some of the variations found between 
percentages of preference at each age level can be explained as due to 
random sampling errors, and others are larger than one would expect due 
to random errors of sampling. 

Another fact warrants inspection and emphasis at this point. Statis- 
tical significance of a difference does not bear a linear relationship to the 
size of a difference but merely indicates the chances that an obtained 
difference, be it large or small, can be attributed to sampling errors. 
Therefore, it is possible to obtain rather large differences which are not 
statistically significant and small differences which are statistically sig- 
nificant. It is also important to remember that equal percentage differ- 
ences near the extremes of a percentage distribution are more likely to 
be significant than those occurring near the center of such a distribution. 
In general, any differences between percentages preferring a brand which 
are not statistically significant are merely suggestive of loyalty since the 
differences obtained are in the range commonly attributed to sampling 
errors. On the other hand, statistically significant differences must be 
interpreted in terms of their psychological significance also. Relatively 
small statistically significant differences, while indicating that they are 
not tke result of sampling fluctuations, still may not indicate a lack of 
loyalty. The amount of variation acceptable before one considers a 
brand to lack loyalty is a matter for personal evaluation. 

The material presented in the previous paragraph is given merely to 
emphasize that brand loyalty can not be defined statistically. Statistical 
manipulation can but indicate whether obtained differences represent 
actual differences or probably arise from sampling errors. For this 
reason, complete data are given in Table 1. 

The first column in Table 1 gives the products and the 5 brands for 
each product concerned along with expressed no preference. The follow- 
ing 11 columns present the percentages of children preferring each brand 
at successive ages. The last two columns give the range of the differ- 
ences, and whether the brand was or was not the recipient of loyalty. 
In each instance, the number of cases upon which the percentages were 
computed may be found in a row at the end of each product category. 
The number of cases varies from group to group and from product to 
product because of eliminations due to lack of correspondence between 
familiarity and preference as discussed earlier in this paper. The per- 
centages do not always add up to 100% because of rounding of numbers. 
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Table 1 
Per Cent Preferring Each Brand at Each Age Studied 
Product Age Status accord- 
and ing to 
BrandNo. 8 9 10 11 12 18 14 15 #16 17 #18 Range criteria 
Coffee 
No. 1 12 4 6 13 10 8 15 11 10 18 22 18 No Loyalty 
No.2 12 23 29 25 22 25 15 26 19 28 30 18 Loyalty 
No. 3 oe oS eS 0 0 0 0 1 Loyalty 
No. 4 ee A OE pe uk oe i fc eG 5 Loyalty 
F No.5 12 23 13 14 10 27 17 11 25 23 22 17 +# No Loyalty 
Z None 59 46 49 48 53 40 51 51 45 33 26 33 = Sig. Change 
N 66 82 83 69 68 77 93 103 91 40 23 
Typewriter 


No. 1 11 12 21 21 11 21 27 23 16 18 9 18 No Loyalty 
No.2 25 34 27 22 34 27 24 28 51 54 48 32 No Loyalty 
No. 3 - we Or 8° 8° 7-8 S* 6* §-'@ 7 Loyalty 
No. 4 19 24 28 31 40 36 35 32 17 18 22 23 No Loyalty 
5 























No. a ae 6S et Oe SY 5 7 3 9 11° Loyalty 
None 33 25 12 16 11 4 Q 9 4 5 13 29° Sig. Change 
N 36 59 67 58 62 73 92 103 91 39 23 

Dept. Store 
No.1 20 16 18 21 6 20 10 9 11 13 13 15 No Loyalty 
No.2 12 3 7 9 10 9 4 11 8 8 O 12 Loyalty 
No. 3 ee oe Ey Pe eae Coe 66¢°6¢ 9 Loyalty 
No. 4 7 34 24 27 29 30 34 29 29 26 26 27 No Loyalty 
No.5 48 43 42 35 47 41 44 42 42 45 52 17 += Loyalty 
None a 2. Mico est. ae e 4 3 3 0 13 No.Sig. Change 
N 60 77 76.66 70 76 93 102 91 38 23 

Automobile 
No.1 20 23 32 29 28 20 19 138 8 10 17 24 No Loyalty 
No.2 17 11 12 17 9 8 8 6 6 5 9 12 No Loyalty 
No. 3 7 19 11 16 14 13 16 7 12 8 9 12 = Loyalty 
No.4 16 23 18 17 19 17 14 15 14 18 17 10 = Loyalty 
No.5 22 18 24 17 22 38 40 56 59 63 48 46 No Loyalty 
None noe &-@- §—@.g3 3 1 3 #O 17 _~ Sig. Change 
N 69 80 84 70 69 76 91 105 93 40 23 

Gasoline 
No. 1  «e, km oes oe Be a - 2 © 8 Loyalty 
No. 2 - 2 ee 2 eS 9 4 8 0O 9 Loyalty 
No.3 34 58 54 54 39 38 45 47 49 45 43 24 Loyalty 
No.4 26 11 10 7 17 24 16 20 9 23 30 23 #£=No Loyalty 
No.5 11 14 16 24 21 18 11 15 19 13 13 13 =~ Loyalty 
None ME ER hem a ome he. 6 13 10 4 12 No.Sig. Change 
N 61 80 83 70 70 78 93 104 93 40 23 
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Table 1—Continued 









































Product Age Status accord- 
and ing to 
BrandNo. 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 Range criteria 
Razor 
No. 1 a ee Eee eee 0 0 3 O 3 Loyalty 
No. 2 0 0 4 5 7 FT 8 15 29 20 17 2 No Loyalty 
No. 3 4 3 415 6 ll 7 10 8 5&5 O 15 No Loyalty 
No.4 39 62 63 38 57 48 47 43 31 38 52 32 No Loyalty 
No. 5 » = £93. 9,. 9. § a. Cu © 3 Loyalty 
None 53 36 26 42 28 33 43 31 32 35 30 27 #No.Sig. Change 
N 51 67 76 65 67 75 88 102 90 40 23 
Magazine 
No. 1 ee a Oe ee ae Ee 8 Loyalty { 
No.2 2 13 12 15 7 4 6 4 1 8 Q 2 No Loyalty ; 
No.3 10 12 138 12 7 9 13 T 98 548--? 8 Loyalty 1 
No.4 14 16 13 12 7 9 38 12 7 8 9 18 = Loyalty 
No.5 28 55 55 60 75 76 77 73 79 76 70 51 No Loyalty 
Nene i.8. 3 82 §2 3» 1:8 0 0 0 O 19 Sig. Change 
N 58 76 78 68 68 78 90 104 90 38 23 
Watch 
No. 1 S. 2.18 ie we Bae 211 5 O 11 No Loyalty 
No. 2 2 91010 38 8 4 5 1 0 0 10 No Loyalty 
No. 3 » #& 8° 3 Br 43 43 0 4 4 Loyalty 
No.4 67 65 61 60 72 66 65 54 53 55 61 19 Loyalty 
No. 5 2 7 10 4 13 #18 18 #29 26 35:35 33 # £=No Loyalty 
None 2 15 15 11 9 3 8 7 5&5 5 O 26 Sig. Change 
N 46 68 73 63 67 74 89 104 91 40 23 
T. Paste 
No. 1 19 18 20 18 31 22 28 30 40 27 35 22 No Loyalty 
No. 2 ete Oo BBs 36776" s 3 Loyalty 
No.3 26 26 25 29 22 30 20 20 21 27 39 19 # Loyalty 
No.4 29 29 32 31 28 28 28 24 22 14 4 28 = Loyalty 
No.5 16 20 18 18 12 16 19 12 16 22 17 10 Loyalty 
None — 2 eee” Ohm LR SD 3 1 11 4 #10 ~~ Sig. Change 
N 58 76 79 68 68 76 93 104 92 37 23 
Soap 
No. 1 14 15 13 14 20 9 5 18 12 10 27 22 += Loyalty 
No.2 44 25 34 24 19 22 27 30 23 23 23 25 No Loyalty 
No. 3 8 21 15 20 23 29 31 24 28 21 14 23 No Loyalty 
‘No.4 10 16 15 20 16 13 12 10 18 15 14 10 Loyalty 
No.5 21 21 23 21 17 #27 23 22 18 28 23 11 = Loyalty 
None a meri ee Bach @. | PA Se 4 No. Sig. Change 





N 63 81 80 70 69 78 91 105 92 39 22 
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Table 1—Continued 
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No.1 15 16 12 13 17 9 19 16 20 15 9 11 Loyalty 
No.2 34 29 26 20 19 40 35 25 22 18 22 22 No Loyalty 
No.3 16 27 26 23 22 12 19 16 10 5 13 22 No Loyalty 

No.4. 15 11 14 16 20 16 12 21 16 23 30 19 Loyalty 

| No.5 12 12 12 17 12 17 7 14 17 2 9 18 Loyalty 
None 9 5 10 11 10 6 9 8 15 2 17 15. Sig. Change 

40 

— 2» é.¢ ee 66 tx’ ese 6 tt tae 

No.2 21 30 25 28 23 13 20 27 24 18 13 17 Loyalty 

WSs 44.96 Pre 8-4 2 8 Oe eB Rely 

No.4 2 5 83 08 10 0 0 5 O 5 LIsyalty 
No.5 28 28 39 54 55 67 68 65 61 59 70 42 No Loyalty 
16 12 7 14 Sig. Change 

92 92 














































ei 14 25 40 38 No Loyalty 
No.2 56 39 41 37 26 38 36 31 29 33 17 39 No Loyalty 
No.3 24 23 21 13 10 16 7 5 7 8 17 19 No Loyalty 
No. 4 2 913 #9 17 #9 18 13 11 #10 13 «416 ~~ Loyalty 
No. 5 obs hi Be eel aoe ae ov) Pe 9 Loyalty 
None ee Sut? gs Es 3 2 3 4 5 No.Sig. Change 

04 
No.1 48 53 47 59 54 51 51 50 38 38 43 21 No Loyalty 
No. 2 ee ee ee oe Ree ee oe e& | 5 Loyalty 
No.3 12 21 11 14 15 16 13 9 14 10 17 12 =~ Loyalty 
No. 4 7 13 20 14 18 21 14 22 23 28 30 23 #£=No Loyalty 
No. 5 De. Boao: bo Be, @ S68. 18 \-.4 8 Loyalty 
None 33 11 17 6 9 5 14 12 14 18 4 29° Sig. Change 
23 

-1 16 16 31 31 23 37 36 35 49 21 23 33 #£=No Loyalty 
No. 2 we £ | @&. Ss 4.:3. @ 5 Loyalty 
No.3 27 34 25 33 45 34 48 47 35 55 59 34 No Loyalty 
No.4 33 32 26 31 23 21 10 7 8 13 9 2 #£No Loyalty 
No5 149483 8 4 4 6 1 3 5 14 No Loyalty 

9 5 5 No. Sig. Change 
80 65 
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Table 1—Continued 














Product Age Status accord- 
and ing to 
BrandNo. 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 #18 Range criteria 
Radio 
No. 1 ®.- B26 1 «3 ..0 +38 A8«Bms 5 = Loyalty 
No.2 22 24 21 28 9 15 16 18 10 19 14 19 No Loyalty 
No.3 28 36 28 37 40 40 36 29 48 46 23 25 Loyalty 
No.4 24 27 31 22 41 41 43 49 37 30 59 35 No Loyalty 
No. 5 Or Gris Oa0«.11,8 O«::la6<6 1 Loyalty 
None 2 11 19 10 4 3 2 3 1 3 O 26. Sig. Change 
N 50 66 75 67 68 73 90 104 92 37 22 





There are at least three different ways to consider whether brand 
names are the recipients of loyalty. The first is to consider whether 
there is brand loyalty for a whole product category, i.e., are people loyal 
to all brands of a product in general? In the second place, is there 
loyalty exhibited toward some specific brands for a product and not for 
others? Finally, do approximately the same number of people prefer 
specific brands when they are ready to buy as preferred them when pref- 
erences were first formed? Each of these will be considered in order. 

To determine whether there is such a thing as brand loyalty for a 
product, the number of persons preferring each brand at each age level 
was placed in a 72 box table in which age was plotted along one axis and 
the 5 brands of a product and no preference along the other axis. Chi 
Squares were computed for each of the 16 products. A significant Chi 
Square would indicate that the distribution of those preferring each brand 
from age to age varied more than would be expected as a result of sam- 
pling errors, and would suggest that loyalty for the brands of that product 
in general did not exist. If significant Chi Squares were not obtained, 
the differences could be explained on the basis of random errors of sam- 
pling and, therefore, brand loyalty could be posited. According to this 
criterion the brands of the products coffee, department store, gasoline, 
tooth paste, soap, and cereal are the recipients of loyalty. The remainder 
of the products’ brands, tires, typewriters, razors, magazines, watches, 
political parties, bread, gum, and radios, are not the recipients of loyalty. 
Over one-third of the products examined then, are the recipients of 
general brand loyalty. 

More meaningful perhaps is the method of comparing the degree of 
stability of preference for each brand. As previously noted, the amount 
of variation accepted as within the range acceptable to be considered 
loyalty is a matter of personal evaluation. The experimenter has arbi- 
trarily set up the following criteria. All brands which had no significant 
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differences between those preferring them at different age levels were 
considered to be recipients of loyalty since the obtained differences could 
be the result of sampling errors. Furthermore, significant differences 
which had less than 10% variability were also considered small enough 
to indicate consistency of preference or loyalty. Finally, significant 
differences where the obtained differences were larger than 10% are 
considered to show lack of loyalty. The following statements present 
this more concisely: 


All differences not statistically significant = Loyalty 
Statistically significant differences less than 10% = Loyalty 
Statistically significant differences more than 10% = No Loyalty 


The last column of Table 1 classifies each brand with regard to loyalty 
or lack of loyalty according to these criteria. The significance of the 
differences was determined by dividing the Chi Squares necessary for a 
significant difference at the 5% level for all brands of a product category 
by 6 (5 brands and no preference). Of the 80 brands, 44 brands or 55% 
of those studied were the recipients of loyalty. The remaining 36 brands, 
or 45% of those studied, showed enough variation from age to age to 
indicate that consistency of preference was not established within the age 
range studied. 

There was opportunity to express no preference for each of the 16 
product categories studied. For 10 products, there was a significant 
change in the percentages indicating no brand preference from age to age. 
The remaining 6 products showed no such significant change. 

An analysis of the trends of the changes for each brand and the no 
preference category brings out interesting facts. For example, the per- 
centages preferring Typewriter Brand No. 2 are quite alike from age 
to age up to age 16 when a radical increase in preference for this brand 
occurs. Evidently some strong influence led to such a sharp change. 
Further questioning showed that Typewriter Brand No. 2 had just been 
selected by the high school typewriting department as their standard 
machine. Clearly, determinants of brand preference are not constant 
for different products, and arise in different contexts. An analysis of 
reasons for preference becomes important. 

It is impossible to analyze each brand in this way in the present 
paper, but the reader may note that some brands lose in popularity, 
while others gain, and some have no consistent trends. For the most 
part, significant changes in the percentages showing no preference are 
toward less and less indicating no preference as age increases, and this 
might be expected. However, the level at which this trend becomes 
apparent varies from product to product as does the age at which some 
preference is exhibited for some brand of a product. 
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The writer again wishes to emphasize that results of this nature are 
not susceptible to rigid statistical treatment and that the classification 
of loyalty adopted in this paper is arbitrary. Others may feel that either 
too stringent limits are imposed or that too much variability is allowed.? 
Individual inspection and classification is necessary. Larger numbers of 
subjects at each age level would lead to more accurate classification, but 
regardless of the number of subjects, individual interpretation would still 
be necessary. 

Sometimes brands only gathering 1% or 2% of all preferences may 
be considered to be recipients of loyalty. This may be suggestive of a 
situation where a small but very regular group of customers keep a com- 
pany on a sound financial basis. It is suggested that one refer to Table 1 
to see which brands tend to be leaders in a product field. An important 
observation would seem to be that for all products there are some brands 
that receive loyalty. 

The third comparison was made between initial and final status of a 
brand with regard to the percentage of respondents preferring that brand. 
Do approximately the same percentage of persons prefer a brand at 
age 18 as preferred it at age 8? Or is there a gain or loss in preference 
for the brand? The important consideration for the propagandist or 
advertiser is the end result and therefore it becomes important to deter- 
mine whether the initial degree of preference is approximately represen- 
tative of its final degree of preference.’ If there is great variation, then 
it is important to find out at what age a preference becomes established 
for each brand. If initial and final status tend to be the same, it suggests 
to the advertiser that he may gain an early advantage if he attempts to 
get his brand established at an early age level. 

Chi Squares were computed for the differences between initial and 
final degree of preference for each brand and the no preference category. 
The same criteria previously used were used again, i.e., any significant 
difference indicates a significant change in preference; a difference which 
is statistically significant but which is less than 10% indicates loyalty; 
and any difference not statistically significant also suggests loyalty for 
that brand. 

The results indicate a significant positive change (an increase in 
preference) in the case of 13 brands, and a significant negative change in 
5 cases. There was a significant drop in the percentage indicating no 

* Granted that there are degrees of loyalty exhibited for brands, the author believes 
that further sub-division would create confusion, rather than clarify the issue. 

* Initial preference in this study refers to the percentage preferring a brand at age 8 
and final preference refers to preference at age 18. In the last analysis, assuming free 
choice, final preference is established upon purchase of a product, trading at a store, or 
voting in the case of political parties. 
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preference in 9 of 16 categories. For gasoline, cereal, and radio, there 
were no significant changes at all. In other words, considering the 
matter of loyalty in this manner, 78% of the brands studied were the 
recipients of loyalty. 

The best of all indications of brand loyalty, of course, would be the 
absolute stability of preference, and the best criterion against which to 
validate stated preferences would be actual buying behavior, but these 
calculations did not fall within the scope of the present study. The 
author believes that a long time individual follow-up study would be 
necessary to determine exactly what happens to brand preferences in 
individual cases, and more particularly to try to ferret out reasons for 
initial preferences as well as for changes:in preference. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions are made in the light of the conditions and 
assumptions of this study: 

1. The degree to which loyalty to brand names may be said to exist 
is partially a function of the method of measurement and individual 
interpretation. 

2. Brand loyalty is usually not descriptive of the whole product cate- 
gory to which a brand belongs. Only in the case of a few products does 
general brand loyalty exist for all brands of a product. 

3. When loyalty is considered in relation to specific brands, a fairly 
high degree of loyalty exists. According to one interpretation of loyalty, 
children are loyal to 55% of the brands studied, and according to another 
interpretation, children are loyal to 78% of the brands studied. 

In the light of these conditions, early preferences may be regarded 
as having been shown to agree in some cases with later preferences. 
Whether these preferences tend to agree with preferences in the actual 
buying situation requires further experimentation. 


Received March 12, 1943. 
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Teaching Psychology in Wartime 


John G. Jenkins, Lt. Commander, H-V(S), USNR 


Aviation Psychology Section, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching psychology in wartime may be either a shoddy repetition 
of dull abstractions in an intellectual oasis remote from the war or a 
direct consideration of facts and techniques which bear immediately on 
the winning of the war. Except for those who are too ossified to learn 
new ways or too cloistered to peer outside academic portals, the choice 
would appear to be easily made. 

One outcome of this situation is a certain eagerness on the part of 
those directly engaged in the war effort to tell instructors still in aca- 
demic halls what they should teach their students. New uses for psy- 
chology are being discovered every day; demand for psychologically 
trained personnel threatens to outrun supply; and there is a strong desire 
to have the oncoming juniors trained in present-day essentials, even if 
certain Sacred Traditions must be sacrificed for the duration. 

Let it be said at once that psychologists are to be found throughout 
the war effort. More than 1000 are engaged in full-time work directly 
connected with the war; and more than half of these are in the Armed 
Services. Their contributions are as varied as their backgrounds; all of 
them, however, are dealing with psychology-at-work. The final solution 
of the lunar illusion is shelved so that something may be done in helping 
to obtain better aircraft pilots. The determination of the ultimate 
niceties of skin sensitivity is indefinitely postponed, pending the com- 
pletion of research on training men to receive radio code. Even the 
investigation of social goals pauses to permit the immediate improvement 
of propaganda beamed at our enemies. ; 

Something over 70 men have been commissioned as psychologists for 
work in naval aviation. Conversations with these men have led to the 
development of certain convictions which bear directly on the work of 
academic instructors. These are presented with proper apologies for 
whatever bias may have been imparted by convictions peculiar to the 
writer. 


Statistics 


Almost every psychologist in the armed forces uses statistics. Some 
make their entire contribution through the use of statistical techniques. 
28 
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Indeed, a major contribution of certain psychologists has been their 
success in convincing line and staff officers that a precise, biometrical 
analysis of quantitative data affords a sounder basis for action than a 
generalized, ‘‘clinical” impression. 

Experience in using statistical techniques to meet wartime needs gives 
rise to certain strong beliefs regarding the teaching of statistics. By far 
the most important is the conviction that instructors must minimize 
emphasis on routines of calculation and maximize emphasis on the logic 
of the several common measures. The ability to remember formulae and 
to operate a calculating machine without error is worth little if the stu- 
dent insists on applying formulae irrelevant to his data. It is much 
more important for a student to know when to calculate Chi Square than 
it is for him to memorize the procedure involved. Mere adeptness at 
calculation will not ease the road for the young worker who insists on 
calculating rank-order coefficients with eight cases or who runs a biserial 
correlation every time he finds himself with means and standard devia- 
tions available. 

Above all, then, students must be taught what the various common 
measures of central tendency, of spread, and of covariability mean. 
Teach them what characteristics a set of data must have in order to 
warrant the use of a particular measure. They can always find the 
appropriate formula in a textbook. 

Teach them also that many formulae which apply without exception 
to the rolling of dice or the blindfolded selection of colored balls may 
break down most ingloriously when applied to human samplings. When 
dealing with distributions of inanimate objects, a critical ratio may be 
depended upon to predict that probability that a given difference will 
not fail to reappear in later samplings. When the sampling contains 
human beings whose training is supervised by other human beings, a 
critical ratio sometimes loses its mathematical nicety and becomes simply 
the best possible guess. When the war is over, the files of the Armed 
Services may be opened to reveal that the occurrence of the statistically 
improbable has become a commonplace in dealing with certain types of 
data. Pending the revision of some sections of our statistics textbooks, 
you will make no mistake if you train your students to keep a weather 
eye open in interpreting many of the common measures of the dependa- 
bility of an obtained average or difference. 

Finally, when teaching statistics, train your students to express sta- 
tistical outcomes in non-technical language. Intelligent officers of the 
staff and line may initially be impressed by the use of such mystifying 
terms as “homoscedastic” and “leptokurtic’”’ but their dictionaries will 
ultimately suggest that these terms are merely a professional jargon 
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which is used to express simple characteristics in difficult language. 
Contact with many statisticians in the Services suggests to the writer 
that there is a direct relationship between distinction in the field of 
statistics and simplicity of expression of statistical results. You will do 
your students a favor if you train them to use all of the measures they 
wish, so long as the final outcome of their calculations is expressed in 
terms familiar to the intelligent layman. 


Tests and Measurements 


There will be few students anywhere in the Armed Forces who will 
fail to have direct contact with psychological tests of one sort or another. 
Many of them will be preoccupied with such tests during all of their 
working days in the war effort. It is not essential that such students 
should be familiar with a long catalog of tests; indeed, the student who 
expects to make much use of ready-made tests will be doomed to severe 
disappointment. It is, however, utterly essential that the student should 
know how tests are made up, how item analyses are conducted, how tests 
are validated and cross-validated, and what limitations in their use must 
be expected. This information, it may be added, will be difficult to find 
in any textbook. It must be dug out the hard way! 

Take validation for instance. ‘A test is valid if it measures what it 
purports to measure: this is determined by calculating its coefficient of 
correlation with the criterion.’”’ So goes the ordinary treatment of 
validity as given in the common run of textbooks. It ill prepares a 
student for what he will find in the field. If unequivocal criteria were 
provided by a kindly providence, there would be no difficulty. They 
aren’t! Nor is validity something that exists in an all-or-none fashion, 
as so many definitions would appear to suggest. In the world of actual 
affairs, the big problem lies all too often in finding out what to predict. 
And unless the criterion that is selected proves to be closely related to the 
practical needs of the sponsor, the highest possible correlation between 
test scores and the criterion will prove to be of negative interest in the 
war effort. 

Let us suppose, for example, that your student is assigned to the task 
of selecting ‘good’ instructors in machine gunnery. Consulting the 
most readily available textbook, he learns that, in order to obtain cri- 
terion groups, he has only to arrange available instructors according to 
their proficiency in instructing. Having started at this “easy” task, 
however, he will almost certainly begin to run-into zero intercorrelations 
between the arrangements of instructors offered by the various authori- 
ties who have been asked to rank these men. Ratings by superior 
officers will probably show zero agreement with ratings by students; and 
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it is probable that neither of these will show any relationship with ratings 
by inspectors. Where has the nice criterion gone? How now shall your 
students determine validity? Well, the problem is not insoluble, but 
the solution involves a mature and realistic view of criteria which is not 
commonly to be found in the literature. 

Again, having obtained a criterion, how high a relationship between 
test-scores and criterion should your student expect? If he follows a 
leading textbook and looks at any biserial lower than .80 as useless, his 
contributions to selection may be ready for the next war; certainly they 
will not be available during the present conflict, long though it may be. 
It will be necessary to teach him that biserials may be extremely mis- 
leading if presented alone and that a simple table of percentages of those 
passing and failing at each score level may have greater significance in 
determining the usefulness of a predictor. Such a table of percentages 
will also introduce your student to the necessity of deciding on a cutting 
score in terms of the percentage of potential passers which the sponsor 
can afford to throw away in order to eliminate a given percentage of 
eventual failers. Trying out these procedures with locally available 
data will more than compensate the student for the labor involved; and 
it will make up for the conspicuous absence of this sort of treatment in 
many textbooks. 

Teach your students to be wary when they encounter the word “reli- 
ability.” Make them realize that this one word may refer to the inherent 
stability of a test or that it may refer only to its objectivity. Go over 
the correction formulae that are epplied to reliability coefficients and 
make students realize when they can be used and what they mean when 
they are used. Give them at least one real problem where they will find 
a low test-retest reliability and a high split-half reliability and let them 
dig out the meaning of this combination. (They are almost certain to 
encounter it later on.) 

Indoctrinate your students in the invariable necessity of cross-valida- 
tion. There is no longer any reason for wasting the time of the Armed 
Services by presenting tests which have been shown to discriminate only 
in the groups on which the original pattern of significant items was 
identified. The files are full of tests which showed high promise on the 
validating group but which failed to hold their predictive efficiency when 
applied to a series of new and unselected groups. There is no longer any 
excuse for the presentation of a test as valid until it has been shown that 
the test continues to predict in a series of independent groups. And the 
psychologists in the Armed Services will hasten to add that the groups 
would better be large, if the cross-validation is to have any final dependa- 
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bility. The war, it may be said, has not served to add much reassurance 
as to the final significance of data obtained upon small samples. 

To save many a later embarrassment, introduce your students at an 
early date to the dangers of contaminating their criterion-data. It may 
once have been excusable that certain intelligence tests were ‘‘validated”’ 
in terms of correlations with school grades, when the teachers who as- 
signed the grades knew the intelligence test scores of the students involved 
and freely confessed that they were influenced by this knowledge. Con- 
tamination of the criterion by knowledge of results on the part of those 
who categorize the subjects is certainly no longer excusable. Nor can 
any brief be held for those who believe that optimal results are obtained 
when tests are administered after categories have been assigned. There 
is much evidence to show that items diagnostic of failure must be selected 
before the individual knows he has failed or passed, since this knowledge 
directly affects the marking of items. It might not appear necessary to 
point out such basic principles, but certain recent events indicate that 
these lessons have not been universally learned. 

Above all, rid your students of certain test-fetishes. Show them how 
items get into a test in the first place and let them run some item analyses 
in order to learn how items are sorted for retention in a test-form. Let 
them burn their own fingers on the magic of the weighting of items, using 
populations large enough to permit them to learn that unit-weights will 
ultimately do all that any elaborate system of weighting will accomplish. 
(If they learn this as undergraduates, they will have a long head-start on 
some of their elders who are still pursuing this will-of-the-wisp under the 
conviction that optimal weights must exist if one could only find them.) 

Do not let interest in formal testing procedures lead you to eliminate 
the consideration of prediction by non-test data. Any campus contains 
a wealth of biographical and academic data which may be used to show 
the student the possibilities of obtaining significantly high predictions by 
skillfully sorted combinations of such material. The increasing.employ- 
ment of non-test predictors within the scope of the war effort almost 
certainly portends the widespread use of such predictors after the war. 


Psychology of Learning 


Where selection has ordinarily provided the psychologist with his 
point of entry into the war effort, training represents the focus of his 
major contribution. One may expect that this situation will be repeated 
in industry after the war. Indeed, it has been found impossible to isolate 
selection from training, and many of those who began with the assembling 
of test-items are now engaged in the development of training aids and 
the improvement of training methods. 
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The background for effective work in the field of training is certainly 
to be found in a thorough grounding in the experimental psychology of 
learning. Retroactive inhibition comes to life in the memorization of 
radio-code; overlearning becomes a major problem in the field of pilot- 
instruction; and distributed learning translates itself into an everyday 
necessity in military indoctrination. The student who encounters the 
manifold areas of training in ignorance of the basic findings of 75 years 
of research can only waste time and effort whose misapplication can ill 
be afforded. 

Equally essential for informed work in the field of training is first- 
hand acquaintance with the post-philosophical phase of industrial psy- 
chology. The necessary knowledge of work already accomplished and of 
techniques already available is not to be gained by reading some popular 
textbook of “‘General Psychology.” It involves a careful and prolonged 
contact with the best available textbooks in the industrial field as well 
as guided explorations in the appropriate journals. The basic tech- 
niques can really be assimilated only if there is opportunity for supervised 
practice. 

“Job analysis,” for example, is a term on many tongues today, with 
psychologists required to predict performance in a wide variety of fields. 
Yet, as a leader in industrial psychology recently remarked, there are 


precious few who have ever had experience in making job-analyses. 
Here again, guided practice is the only sure way of introducing the 
student to basic techniques which will be widely employed in the years 
ahead. And job analysis is only one of many skills available to the 
thoughtful student of industrial psychology. 


Other Courses 


There are few students who will fail to profit from a thorough and 
critical course in Social Psychology on entering our Armed Forces. 
These same students, however, will be most crucially betrayed if this 
course consists only in a priori generalizations quoted from the Later 
Prophets or in unvalidated conclusions presented as revelations. Suffi- 
cient data are available to indicate to any conscientious student both 
the amazing limitations of present day Social Psychology and its equally 
amazing promise for the future. There is no reason to be satisfied with 
less, no matter how much the instructor may be gratified by presenting 
a well-rounded course. 

Clinical psychology and the psychology of the abnormal have been 
widely recognized as being of importance in the war effort. A consid- 
erable number of psychologists have been assigned to posts of importance 
in dealing with the elimination from the Services of the psychologically 
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unfit. These men will be the first to inveigh against courses which 
consist only in enumerating the symptoms of alleged “types of disorder’”’ 
and in cataloguing men into a clear-cut series of psychopathological 
pigeonholes. The opportunity for service here is great and the responsi- 
bility upon the instructor proportionately great. It will be necessary 
for the instructor to deal with abnormal individuals as they are found, 
rather than as someone thinks they should be found. He will have to 
dig through a mass of accumulated folklore to obtain a disappointingly 
small nugget of validated fact. He will have to face the almost complete 
absence of effective therapy. In doing so, however, he will help to turn 
out students who can deal realistically with problems of abnormality 
during the war and the post-war world. 

Most important of all, perhaps, are those courses in Experimental 
Psychology which require the student to conceive a minor problem, to 
work out the basic experimental design for it, to devise the necessary 
apparatus, to carry on through the necessary labor of running the deter- 
minations, and to analyze and write up the results. The average student 
has far too much contact with “cold” data, with results tied up in neat 
packages, and with outcomes that were obvious from the start. It is 
impossible to overestimate the educational effect of learning at first hand 
the pernicious influence of uncontrollable variables, the obstinate way in 
which cases insist on scattering, and the utter rarity of findings that are 
truly definitive. These things cannot be learned in the conventional 
“laboratory drill course’ but they may be forcibly encountered when the 
student is turned loose on a problem under a supervisor wise enough to 
employ only the most severely restricted guidance. 

In sum, psychology faces in the war the biggest opportunity and the 
biggest test in its entire history. It will either emerge from the war as a 
field destined to play a considerable role in shaping the post-war world 
or confess inadequacy to deal with practical reality and retire to the 
innocuous pursuit of academic trivia. Which way it will go will be 
determined in part by the manner in which the young people now in 
universities and colleges are trained. Every instructor who realistically 
faces the changed and changing requirements of our present military 
preoccupation and who trains his students to handle basic techniques 
with critical insight is helping psychology to make a significant contribu- 
tion to winning the war and to safeguarding the peace that will follow. 


Received May 17, 1948. 





Beliefs of Senior Pre-medical Psychology Students * 


Lynn L. Ralya 
The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 


This study is based upon data accumulated in the belief that pre- 
testing with reference to specific concepts, beliefs, and abilities, so success- 
ful in improving instruction at the lower levels of the educational ladder, 
should be extended more fully to the higher levels. It is hoped that the 
present study may make some contribution to such a program—it being 
recognized, of course, that a pioneering study inevitably possesses many 
deficiencies. 

The Subjects 


The subjects of the investigation were members of several successive 
classes of senior pre-medical students in attendance at a moderate sized 
state college located in the Southeast. Practically all of these subjects 
had entered the institution as freshmen and in classes which were repre- 
sentative in scholastic aptitude, according to results obtained on the 
American Council Psychological Examinations, of those entering other 
colleges and universities in the region. The subjects were among the 
approximately 45% of the entering freshmen who had survived the influ- 
ences of the various factors contributing toward elimination to reach 
their senior years. They were also, apparently, slightly better than 
representative in their previous college achievement, of all seniors con- 
sidered together in the classes to which they belonged, according to their 
official college ranks. To be more specific: When the pre-medical seniors 
were arranged in a single distribution in accordance with the percentile 
ranks received in their senior classes, the median subject was one with a 
percentile rank of 52 and the middle 50% of the group possessed per- 
centile. ranks ranging from 33 to 77.1. Most members of the previous 
years’ senior pre-medical classes were graduated and graduation of most 
members of the current year’s class would normally be expected. There 
were 149 pre-medical students in these classes and 141 of them provided 
the data for this report. 

- * The following students cooperated in the tabulation of the data used in this study: 


A. K. Brown, K. L. Damon, D. M. Kierstead, J. L. Manning, J. H. Nicholson, R. C. 
Rea, J. B. Reid. 

1 Ranks used for graduates were those assigned to seniors with whom they graduated; 
ranks used for others were those held at the beginning of their senior year. Study 
showed it made little difference which base was used. 
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The pre-medical course taken by these subjects was largely prescribed 
and ran heavily to chemico-physical science. Practically all of the sub- 
jects had taken three of the four years of required chemistry, the one or 
two years of required physics, and one of the two years of offered and 
required work in biological science,—a course in zoology. In this course 
considzrable emphasis had been placed upon human physiology. The 
biological course yet to be taken was one in comparative vertebrate 
anatomy and embryology. Very few of the students had taken any 
previous work in psychology. 


The Test and Its Administration 


The entire test used in the investigation consisted of 180 statements 
centering around, or directed at, some of the more important and less 
technical concepts and principles of psychology, with many designed to 
reveal the prevalence of misconceptions and unfounded beliefs thought 
to exist among the subjects. The 57 statements of the test judged 
pertinent to this study are incorporated in a table which follows. The 
sources of information used in the construction of the test included: 
(1) psychology texts and tests, (2) various studies of superstitions and 
unfounded beliefs made by a number of investigators, (3) studies of con- 
cepts and beliefs in fields related to psychology made collaboratively by 
the writer,? and (4) some knowledge and surmises concerning the mis- 
conceptions of students gained in the teaching of psychology. Never- 
theless, no claim is made that the selection of the concepts and beliefs 
to be represented in the test was carried out in a manner highly objective 
or lacking in arbitrariness. It is also recognized that the coverage of 
some of the concepts and beliefs and the formulation of some of the 
statements might have been improved. 

In the administration of the test a careful attempt, believed reason- 
ably successful, was made to secure thoughtful consideration of the state- 
ments of the test and honest reactions to them. With this end in view, 
the subjects were told something about the value of investigations of this 
type, and assured that none of the results would be used in any way to 
evaluate them, either individually or collectively. They were assured of 
all of the time they found necessary to complete the project in a careful 
manner. The precaution was even taken of calling the test a Psychology 
Inventory in the hope of minimizing whatever undesirable conscious and 

? Lynn L. and Lillian L. Ralya, Some concepts and beliefs significant to the social 
sciences of entering freshmen and the relation of these to scholastic aptitude, Social 
Forces, 1942, 20, 334-340; Some significant concepts and beliefs in biology and anthro- 
pology of entering freshmen and the relation of these to scholastic aptitude, Sct. Educ., 


1941, 25, 314-320; and, Some misconceptions in science held by prospective elementary 
teachers, Sci. Educ., 1938, 22, 244-251. 
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unconscious reactions the label “test” might have brought about. Fur- 
thermore, the subjects were not forced to make arbitrary choices between 
accepting and rejecting statements that they did not feel competent to 
pass judgment upon. They were asked to indicate the statements about 
which they were uncertain as well as to indicate those that they believed 
and those that they disbelieved. Nine-tenths of the subjects finished 
the test in an hour or somewhat less; a few required an additional half 
hour. 


Treatment of Data 


Each of the 57 statements of the test was considered to be either true 
or false in accordance with the writer’s conception of its probable meaning 
to the subjects and his interpretation of modern psychological knowledge 
or his judgment concerning the consensus of authoritative opinion. The 
per cent of the subjects incorrect on each of the statements was computed 
for (1) the entire group of 141 subjects, (2) the group of 40 subjects 
ranking lowest in their college achievement as revealed by the percentile 
ranks, previously referred to, and (3) the group of 40 subjects ranking 
highest in their college achievement. Those who had indicated that they 
were uncertain about a statement were arbitrarily included among those 
definitely in error to make up the total number of incorrect answers. 
This procedure makes possible a much simpler, if somewhat less accurate, 
presentation of the results. However, it should be kept in mind that 
the usual method of forcing subjects .> indicate either acceptance or 
rejection of statements only distributes the uncertainties between the 
two categories of “believe’’ and “disbelieve” while giving a fictitious 
appearance of accuracy to the results. The ratios of the number of 
subjects definitely in error to the number uncertain was computed for 
each statement. It was found that these ratios ranged from 7.5 to .5 
for the middle 80% of a distribution of such ratios. 

The statements of the test and the per cent of answers in each group 
considered incorrect on each such statement are given in the table which 
follows. Since some of the beliefs represented are matters of contro- 
versy and since some can be considered either true or false «.zpending 
upon the interpretation given to them, a key representing the writer’s 
judgment of the truth or falsity of each statement is also incorporated 
in the table. 


Interpretation of Results 


Since the table is neither complicated nor long, it is allowed to speak 
largely for itself. This is advisable also because the chief concern of the 
study is with the individual concepts and beliefs represented by the groups 
of statements and individual statements found in the table, rather than 
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Table 1 
Test Statements and Per Cent of Incorrect Answers for All Students (N = 141), 
for the Low Scholarship Group (N = 40), and for the 
High Scholarship Group (N = 40) 





Per Cent of 
Incorrect Answers 





All Low High 
No. Statement Key 141 40 40 





1. Man has only five senses 71 63 
2. The only receptors of impression located in the muscles 

and joints are receptors which are responsible for the 
sensation of pain 

. A sense of hunger arises because of a rhythmic contrac- 
tion of the stomach 

. There are light waves that the human eye can not see 

. There are sound waves that the human ear can not hear 

. All feeling involves the nervous system 

. Thinking is dependent upon sensory experience 

. In some mental processes the mind functions without 
any corresponding activity in the nervous system 

. Much mental fatigue is, in reality, physical fatigue 

. There are chemical changes in the blood when a person 
is angry 

. Women are, in general, possessed of a power of intuition 
which men do not possess as a rule 

. With proper concentration it is possible to tell what 
another person is thinking 

. Concentrated staring at the back of a person will result 
in mental telepathy and cause the person to turn around 

. In all probability the best novelists of our times have 
greater imaginative ability than our best scientists 

. People who have any real creative ability should always 
be advised to go into the fine arts 

. An expert can always tell what emotion a person is 
feeling by closely observing his facial expression 

. Emotions can not be clearly distinguished from feelings 

. The best way to regulate our emotions is to keep them 
entirely separate from our intellects 

. All emotional instability is due to improper glandular 
functioning 

. The scientist is motivated in part by faith 

. Faith is in every instance superior to reason 

. The intelligence of an individual can be judged with 
considerable accuracy from his physical appearance 

. The height of the brow is a good index of intelligence 

. Children with exceptionally bright eyes are always ex- 
ceptionally intelligent 
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Table 1—Continued 





Per Cent of 
Incorrect Answers 


All 
Statement Key 141 








. Ability to memorize is a good index of intelligence 

. Ability to memorize is the best index of intelligence 

. People of normal intelligence vary among themselves 
in intelligence 

. A genius has a special kind of intelligence not possessed 
by other people 

. A person who has had very few sensory experiences be- 
cause of isolation may appear to be feebleminded 

. The average child begins to reason when he is about 
12 years old 

. Thinking involves inhibition 

. Most adult thinking is done independently of words 

. In any situation action is always better than thought 

. Silent men are usually deep thinkers 

. Animals below those possessing a backbone are inca- 
pable of learning 

. A child’s mind is like a blank sheet of paper upon which 
anything may be written 

. Children are born with certain reaction patterns ready 
to function under proper stimulation 

. Ambition to excel may often be traced to influences at 
work in childhood 

. Boys are born with an interest in mechanical things; 
girls with an interest in dolls 

. Children are able to memorize much more easily than 
adults 

. The old are not as likely to welcome new ideas as are 
the young 

. Repetition ensures learning 

. Retention in memory depends only upon how well the 
facts have been learned in the first place 

. Knowledge of reward is in general an aid to learning 

. Knowledge of progress is an aid to effective learning 

. Punishment is always unsuccessful as a device to bring 
about learning 

. Choice of a vocation should depend strictly upon one’s 
native interests 

. Psychologists can, with the aid of tests, determine what 
specific vocation a high school boy will succeed in 

. Effective learning depends in great measure upon the 
establishment of appropriate habits 

. Breaking a habit may be said to be learning 

. The learning of 4 mechanical skill involves inhibition 
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Table 1—Continued 





Per Cent of 
Incorrect Answers 


All Low High 
Statement Key 141 40 40 








. On the average, fast readers remember less of what they 

read than slow readers 43 53 
. The slow learner retains what he learns longer than the 

fast learner 33 45 
. People who are unusual in regard to language ability 

may have difficulty with mathematics 34 25 
. Learning one set of facts always aids in the learning of 

a second set of facts 67 75 
. Chess playing develops one’s powers of concentration 4 98 
. The study of mathematics makes one more logical in 

his general thinking 81 78 





with the general results. Attention is especially called, however, to some 
of the more significant findings and a few interpretations are ventured. 

The results on items 6, 7, 8, and 9, considered together, would seem 
to indicate that a large percentage of the entire group of 141 subjects 
had failed to reach the understanding and belief that mental activity is 
always correlated in some way or other with physical activity in the 


nervous tissue. Furthermore, the failure of the upper group on these 
items did not run less than that of the lower group. The lack of success 
on items 1 and 2 is assumed to be, for one thing, indirect evidence of 
widespread failure on the part of these subjects to recognize the existence 
of the kinesthetic sense—a failure inevitably lending support to naive, 
unscientific beliefs concerning the nature of self and human volition. 

Failure on items concerned with the nature of “imagination” and 
“creativeness’’ is fairly high (14, 15). Perhaps these results reflect past 
exposure of these students to the propaganda of champions of these 
particular abilities—champions not infrequently as strong in their ad- 
vocacy of these abilities as they are weak in their understanding of them 
and their range of functioning. It should also be noted, in this connec- 
tion, that 80% of the lower group of subjects failed to accept the state- 
ment that “thinking involves inhibition” and that the same number of 
these subjects failed to accept a similar statement concerning inhibition 
and the learning of a physical skill (31, 51). Although the failure of the 
upper group averaged less, it was rather high. 

Attention is especially called to the lack of success on the items deal- 
ing with the possibility of clearly distinguishing feeling from emotion, the 

* Numbers in parentheses are numbers of items in table. 
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possibility of judging the nature of the inner aspects of emotional beha- 
vior from associated overt expression, and the development of emotional 
control (16, 17, 18, 19). It is worthy of comment that the failure of the 
upper group was less than half as great as that of the lower on the item 
devoted to the ability to judge emotion (16). 

It should be noted that failure to reject statements of the traditional 
belief in the possibility of judging intelligence by means of physical 
indices was only fairly high, but that failure to reject memory as a good 
index was considerably higher (22, 23, 24, 25, 26). Nor should it be 
overlooked that 65% of the entire group of 141 subjects, and nearly as 
large a percentage of the upper group, fail to reject the statement that 
the genius has a “special kind of intelligence’ (28). 

Although there were a few important items concerning learning upon 
which success was fairly high, or even very high (44, 45, 46, 49), there were 
others upon which there was extensive failure. It is considered signifi- 
cant that 73% of the lower group did not reject the statement that 
“repetition ensures learning’’—a statement representing a belief which is 
inconsistent with sound methods of study (42). Nor should the high 
degree of failure, not greatly different in the upper and lower groups, 
on the items designed to test belief in the deflated doctrine of formal 
discipline be overlooked (55, 56, 57). 

The picture of the results would be incomplete and somewhat dis- 
torted without consideration of some of the important successes of the 
subjects. The recognition by nearly all of the subjects of the fact that 
there are light waves and sound waves that human beings can not respond 
directly to, a fact of considerable philosophical and psychological import, 
represents one such success (4, 5). The subscription by nearly all to the 
fact that people of normal intelligence vary among themselves in intelli- 
gence represents another success (27). Attention should also be called 
to the fact that all but about 10% of the subjects recognize as true the 
statements that ambition to excell may often be traced to influences at 
work in childhood and that the old are not as likely to welcome new 
ideas as are the young (38, 41). 


Summary and Conclusions 


The extent to which certain concepts and beliefs concerning mental 
processes and learning prevailed among certain pre-medical students at 
the beginning of their senior years has been determined with some degree 
of objectivity for (1) the entire group of 141 subjects, (2) the group of 
40 subjects ranking lowest in college achievement, and (3) the group of 
40 subjects ranking highest. The test items used and the results ob- 
tained by their use have been presented in a table. The existence of 
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some severe deficiencies and some successes in understanding and belief, 
knowledge of the existence of which might be of value in the teaching of 
psychology and similar subjects, has been especially called to the reader’s 
attention. More of such deficiencies, as well as some successes, will be 
revealed by a careful study of the table. 

Since the chief concern of the study is with specific concepts and 
beliefs, rather than with general achievement in a subject field, but few 
conclusions or generalizations can be made. However, as would be ex- 
pected, the failure was greater for the lower group of subjects than for 
the upper. Nevertheless, the extensive failure of the upper group of 
students on some important items should not be ignored; nor should the 
fact that failure of the upper group was as great or greater than that of 
the lower group on a number of items—on about one fifth of the items, 
to be more exact. In addition, it is to be noted that there was wide 
variation from item to item in the degree of failure,—even in the case of 
closely related ones. Obviously, predictions concerning the prevalence 
of the misconceptions and unfounded beliefs based upon knowledge of 
the general level of these subjects’ college achievement would have had 
little value. The only way to gain such information would seem to be 
by dealing directly with concepts and beliefs in some such way as at- 
tempted in this study. 


Received February 19, 1943. 








Interests and Abilities 


Edward L. Thorndike 
New York City, N. Y. 


The facts reported in this article concern persons’ interests in and 
ability at fourteen sorts of activities, divided into two sets or series as 
shown below, and rest upon persons’ ratings of themselves. The defini- 
tions of the activities and the conditions of the ratings are stated in the 
two instruction-and-record sheets shown below. 


Instruction and Record Sheet No. 1 


Read everything as far as Table 1, before filling out any part of Table l. Then 
read again as you need and fill out columns 1, 3, 5, and 7 as directed. 
Conalder your interest in, or liking for, each of the activities listed below 

when you were 11-14 years old. Mark under 11-14 Jnterest with a 1 the 

activity which at that period was the most interesting to you of the seven 

listed. Mark with a 2 the one that was next most interesting; mark with a 3 

the one that was next in interest; and so on. If two or more were, so far as 

you can judge, equally interesting, give them the same mark. 
Record similarly under 14-18 Interest the order of interest of these seven 

activities for you when you were 14-18. 

Record similarly under Present Time Interest the order of interest of these 
seven activities for you now. 

Pay no attention at present to the spaces under 11-14 Ability, 14-18 Ability, 
and Present Time Ability. 


By Bargaining is meant swapping, trading, buying as cheap as possible, selling 
as dearly as possible, and the like. 

By Managing people is meant bossing others, giving orders, deciding which 
person shall do each part of a game or task, persuading people to do certain 
things, getting people to agree and the like. 

By Studying with books is meant studying but not experimenting in a labora- 
tory, learning to use machines, or observing facts in nature. 

By Clerical work is meant such work as arranging cards, comparing names or 
on, classifying written facts of name, number, date, address and the 

e. 

By Mechanical work is meant carpentering, blacksmithing, cleaning tools or 
machines, and the like. 

By Farm work (not including care of animals) is meant chopping, hoeing, 
ploughing, digging, moving stones, planting and the like. 

By Work with animals is meant care of poultry, lambs, etc., feeding, harnessing 
and driving horses and the like. 

If at any of the four periods you had no chance to tell how great your 
interest was in an activity, judge as best you can how great your interest would 
have been if you had had a chance to engage in the activity. 
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Table 1 
11-14 14-18 Present time 

Interest Ability Interest Ability Interest Ability 
Bargaining 
Managing people 
Studying with books 
Clerical work 
Mechanical work 
Farm work aes 
Work with animals er 


eee 


Consider now your ability at each of the seven activities when you were 
11-14. Mark under 11-14 Ability with a 1, the activity at which your ability 
was greatest—that is, the one that you did best at, or think you would have 
done best at if you had had a chance to try it. Mark with a 2 the activity 
at which your ability was next greatest—that is, the one that you did next 
best at, or think you would have done best at, if you had had a chance to try it. 
Mark 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 for the others according to your memory of what your 
abilities were. 


Record similarly under 14-18 your order of ability at these seven activities 
when you were 14-18. 


Record similarly under Present Time Ability your order of ability at these 
seven activities at the present time. 


Instruction and Record Sheet No. 2 


The general plan and instructions were as in Sheet No. 1, but the activities 
were (1) Mathematics, (2) History, (3) Literature, (4) Science, (5) Music, 
(6) Drawing, and (7) Other hand work (carpentering, sewing, gardening, cook- 
ing, carving, etc.). 

Records for both sets of activities are available from three groups, 
first-year students at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, first- 
year students in the Engineering School of the University of Cincinnati, 
and students in the Wentworth Institute (a school training high-school 
graduates for the less theoretical forms of engineering work). A fourth 
group, consisting of superintendents of schools, principals, and some 
teachers, mostly from 30 to 50 years old, ranked themselves only for the 
Bargaining, Managing, etc. series, but inserted rankings for age 18-22. 


The Reported Relation Between Interest and Ability 


There is a high positive correlation between a person’s ranking of his 
interests and his ranking of his abilities. In the case of 35 school super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers, the median correlation was .83 at 
11-14 and at 14~-18, .88 at 18-22, and .9214 in adult years.' In the case 

1 All the correlations between two orders for one person were computed by Spear- 


man’s empirical formula {r = sine 3 R) which is a little more conservative than the 


formula {r = 2 cos 5 (1 — R)- 1) that assumes normality of distribution of the 
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of 88 first-year students in two engineering schools (37 in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 51 in the University of Cincinnati) 
the median correlation was .83 at 11-14, .88 at 14-18, and .88 in the 
first-year of engineering school. In the case of 56 students in Wentworth 
Institute, the correlations for age 11-14, age 14-18, and at the time the 
record was taken (age 18 to 22 for all but a few) were all .924%4. The 
central tendency of these determinations is .89. 

If a college or graduate student ranks his interests and abilities in 
Mathematics, History, Literature, Science, Music, Drawing, and Hand 
work such as carving, carpentering, sewing, gardening, cooking, etc., at 
different periods, the correlation between rank for interest and rank for 
ability at any period is also very high, the central tendency for 444 such 
persons being .89.2, The students at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and University of Cincinnati reported ranks for these studies and 
activities as for the last three years of Elementary School and for the 
four years of high school, and their correlations between interest and 
ability were almost the same as for the Bargaining series,—.83 and .90 
in place of .83 and .88. The Wentworth Institute group showed corre- 
lations of .92% and .88 in place of .924% and .92%. 


The Reported Permanence of Interests and Abilities 


Individuals differ in the extent to which their reported order of inter- 
ests at 11 to 14 or in the last three years of elementary school corresponds 
with their reported order in college or in the first year of engineering 
school. -But the median correlation is near .67 in all the groups studied. 
For the Bargaining, Managing, etc. series it was .63 for the 35 school 
superintendents and teachers, .63 for the 88 students at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and University of Cincinnati, and .74 for the 
56 students at Wentworth Institute. For the Mathematics, History, 
Literature, etc. series, it was .66 for 444 college and graduate students, 
.71 for the 88 students at M. I. T. and Cincinnati, and .63 for the 56 
students at Wentworth Institute. The average of these is .67. 

The permanence of interest ranks is almost exactly the same as that 
of ability ranks. The median correlations for the latter were, for the 
groups listed above, in order, .56, .71, .80, .71, .69, and .56. 

The median correlation between interest at the college age and inter- 


variables and has been used by me in previous work on interests. By the latter the 
-56, .63, .71, .77, .83, .88, and .92)4 reported here would have been .59, .66, .73, .79, 
.85, .89, and .93. 

*E. L. Thorndike, Early interests: their permanence and relation to ability, Sch. & 
Soc., 1917, 5, 178-179. 
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est at the present time for the Bargaining series in the case of the group 
of school superintendents, principals, and teachers was .74; that for 
abilities was .77. 


The True Relation Between Interest-Order and Ability-Order and the 
True Permanence of Interests and Abilities 


A reported rank-order of interests or of abilities may diverge from 
the true order, meaning thereby the order that would be assigned by a 
board of expert and impartial judges in possession of all the relevant 
facts. The causes of such divergences range from the errors made by a 
person doing his utmost to present the truth about himself to errors 
made by a lazy copying of the ranks entered in one column, or by a lazy 
assignment of numbers at random in one or more columns. The nature 
and magnitude of the divergences are important facts not only to enable 
us to make any desirable corrections of the median correlations of .89 
and .67 given above, but also to inform us concerning the dependability 
of a person’s reported orders of interest and ability if we need to use such 
in placement or guidance. So I state here some pertinent general facts, 
and certain special facts concerning copying and the random assignment 
of ranks. 

Ranking one’s interests or likings in order for their relative magni- 
tudes is a common feature of everyday life. Indeed we spend our time 
and money largely on the basis of such rankings. A person asked to 
rank the activities of bargaining, managing people, etc., for his interest 
in or liking for them, has no difficulty of a general, logical sort, but only 
the difficulties of lack of experience with the activities and clearness of 
expectations from them. Such rankings are preferences, and prefer- 
ences are among the most natural of judgments. The causation of the 
preferences is a complicated mixture of past satisfactions and discomforts 
plus conventional esteems and disesteems, and some opinions and illu- 
sions about oneself. If persons are competent to make any judgments 
about themselves they should be competent to rank known activities 
with regard to interest or liking. They will doubtless make some errors 
in the sense of deviations from what an impartial observer, cognizant of 
all their external behavior and internal flow of thought and feeling would 
report; and in reporting ranks for times long past these errors may be 
large. If the errors act to make the past more like the present rank than 
it really was, the permanence correlations will be unduly increased. All 
other errors, including those of mere chance, will reduce the correlations 
from their true value toward zero. In a case where the permanence of 
interests was reported by 51 educated adults and by 18 expert and 
critical psychologists the permanence correlation between age 20-29 and 
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age 50-59 was almost identical for the two groups, the two medians being 
.75 and .74.3 

It therefore seems probable that a median correlation of .67 between 
interest rank at age 11-14 and interest rank at age 14~18 is close to the 
truth for such series of activities as the two series studied. 

If the activities to be ranked are more alike these correlations will 
presumably be lower. If for example, the series used were addition of 
whole numbers, subtraction of whole numbers, multiplication of whole 
numbers, division of whole numbers, addition of common fractions, 
multiplication of common fractions, and division of common fractions, 
the correlation between ranks at 11-14 and ranks at 14-18 would pre- 
sumably be lower than .67. If the activities to be ranked are more unlike 
than those in either of our series, the permanence correlations would 
presumably be raised. The effects in both cases are similar to the well- 
known effect of decreasing and increasing the variation of the persons 
in a group in respect to a variable to be correlated. 

Ranking activities in an order according to one’s ability at each of 
them is not so natural and easy as ranking them for interest or liking. 
When most clearly and fully made the judgment amounts to comparing 
one’s ability at each activity with some standard, estimating how far 
above or below that standard it is, and comparing these plus or minus 
ratings. But this procedure may be abbreviated, as by thinking “I 
nearly led my class in history and was near the bottom in math.,” and 
so putting 1 for history and 7 for math. at least provisionally. Memories 
of school marks may be used, as by “I generally got B’s in history and 
C’s in math.” There are fewer such clues in the case of such activities 
as managing people versus mechanical work, but there may be striking 
successes and failures, the comments of parents, employees and others, 
comparisons with the results attained by others, et cetera. People do 
make the ability rankings somehow and have confidence in at least some, 
and often in many, features of them.‘ Insofar as using all seven ranks 
with no bracketing of activities is a symptom of confidence, the ability- 
rankings are not below the interest-rankings. Using rankings for “the 
present time,” 73 per cent of the persons in our groups used all seven 
ranks in their interest-ranking and 74 per cent did so in their ability 
rankings. 

It is practically certain that no one in the group of school superin- 
tendents either copied any column or assigned ranks at random. They 
were under no pressure to fill out the record sheet at all. But some of 

+E. L. Thorndike, The interests of adults, J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 401-410. 


* Anybody can verify this by having a dozen friends make such rankings, and later 
report how sure they are of each of the twenty-one comparisons of pairs involved. 
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the students at M. I. T., Cincinnati, or Wentworth Institute, wearied by 
the effort of considering evidence from the past and present, may have 
done so in one or more columns. We have, however, internal evidence 
to show that probably very few of them did so to any considerable extent. 

The correlations for copiers should form a distribution with a high 
mode, 1.00 or .98 or .92% (i.e. with a sum of differences in ranks at 0 
or 2 or 4), whereas the correlations for non-copiers would, in the case of 
permanence correlations, vary around .71 to .56 (i.e. around a sum of 
differences in rank of 8, 9, or 10). There is no evidence of any such 
bimodality in the M. I. T. and Cincinnati groups, and the records of the 
three boys who were at the high extreme in the permanence correlations 
give evidence that they probably did not copy. Their interest-with- 
ability correlations were little higher than the median for the group and 
showed not many more 1.00’s than three persons taken at random would 
show. The facts for them and for the nine persons having the highest 
permanence-correlations in the Wentworth group are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Correlations of the Three Persons in the M.I.T. and Cincinnati Groups and of the Nine in the Went- 
worth Institute Group Who Showed the Highest Permanence Correlations (11—14 with Present Time) 





Permanence Correlations Interest-with-ability Correlations 
es i ae tics, Bargaining, th 
ete. etc. 


etc. 
Pres- 
Abil. Int. Abil. 14-18 11-14 14-18 ent 


92% .77 d 1.00 J 71 77 ~=1,00 
1.00 1.00 A 1.00 A 38 38 38 
83 83 : 1.00 é 92% 98 96 


98 924% J J p ° 71 92% 
92% .92% J / p ‘ ‘ 1.00 
92% .92% d J A ‘ d 1.00 
88 92% : ‘ A ‘ 63 
99 1.00 F A d A d 1.00 
98 98 A J R d J 1.00 
92% .98 A ‘ d m 96 
1.00 1.00 38 A d d 1,00 
9244 .98 92% 83 1.00 =1.00 J d d 98 


Mathematics, 
etc. 








In the case of the Wentworth Institute group there is some evidence 
of bimodality in the permanence correlations, and not all of the nine 
persons having the highest permanence correlations can be declared 
innocent of copying from inspection of their records in detail, though 
they may all have been. 

If a person violates the instructions and writes the numbers from 1 to 
7 in a column at random, his act will cause correlations of that column 
with any other at or near zero.’ If a person who has filled out part of a 
column by sincere consideration of facts and finds it very hard to rank 


5 Unless he copies these randomly assigned ranks in some other column. 
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the other items in the column resorts to random assignment of these, 
very little harm is done. If, for example, he assigns ranks 1, 2, 3, and 4 
by sincere consideration of facts and finds it very hard to assign ranks 
5, 6, and 7, it makes little difference whether he struggles to make the 
best assignment he can, or assigns all to rank 5-7 (i.e. 6), or puts down 
5, 6, and 7 atrandom. Random assignments of ranks for whole columns 
will tend to produce a secondary mode at zero correlation. There is no 
adequate evidence of this. 

The records of the fourteen persons who had the lowest permanence 
correlations and so are most to be suspected of random assignments of 
numbers in one or more columns are given in Table 3. 

The record of C 67 in the Mathematics, etc. series could be explained 
by supposing that he abandoned sincere effort when he reached the 
Present-time column for interest and also when he reached the Present- 
time column for ability. The permanence correlations drop from .83 and 
.56 for age 12-14 with age 14-18 to —.20, —.20, .00, and .00; and the 
interest-ability correlation at the present time is .00. The record in the 
Bargaining, etc. series can be explained in this same way, but with some 
strain. The four permanence correlations average near zero, but the 
interest-ability correlation for the present time is .77. 

The record of C 36 could be explained in the same way, with a little 
more difficulty. 

The low correlations in the record of W9 on the contrary cannot 
reasonably be attributed to random assignment of ranks. If we ascribe 
the .20 and .00 in the first column to random assignment, we are contra- 
dicted by the .92% in the fifth column for interest with ability at age 
12-14. If we ascribe the .00 in the second column to random assignment, 
we are contradicted by the .38 and .77 of that same column as well as 
by the .92 in the fifth column. If we ascribe the .20 in the third column 
to random assignment, we are contradicted by the .56 and .71 of the 
same column and by the .71 of column 8 and the .92% of column 10. 
The .00 in column 4 also is contradicted by all the relevant correlations, 
except the —.38. 

Four of the six low correlations in the records of C 5 cannot possibly 
be accounted for by random assignment of ranks. Such an explanation 
of the .20 and .00 in the first column is contradicted by the .92% in 
column 5. The .20 in the second column has the added difficulty of the 
.38 in its own column. The .20 in thie third column has .71 and .56 in 
its own column and 1.00 and .56 in columns 8 and 10. The .00 and .00 
in the fourth column could be explained by a random assignment of 
present-time ranks in ability at mathematics, etc., except for the .56 in 
column 10. 
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Table 3 


Correlations of the Fourteen Persons Who Showed the Lowest Permanence Correlations. The three 
permanence correlations for each person in each column are: topmost, for 11-14 with 14-18; middle, for 
11-14 with the present time; bottom, for 14-18 with the present time. 








Permanence Correlations Interest-with-ability Correlations 
Bargaining, Mathematics, Bargaining, Mathematics, 
ete. ete. ete. etc. 
Int. bil. Int. Abil. 11-14 14-18 Pres. 11-14 14-18 Pres. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
C 67 —sé«LSB 71 83 56 .56 .38 77 56 92% .00 
—.38 — .56 —.20 .00 
63 .00 —.20 .00 
C36 —sC«SB 71 .38 .00 1.00 .98 71 83 38 .20 
38 —.38 —.38 .20 
38 —.20 .38 —.38 
wo 4.20 38 .56 83 92% .56 71 71 .56 92% 
.00 .00 .20 —.38 
47 77 71 .00 
C 5 .20 .38 71 71 92% «.7i1 92% 1.00 56 56 
-00 .20 .20 —.38 
56 .92 56 .00 
C 34 .00 .00 71 71 92% .20 56 1.00 1.00 83 
— 83 —.20 71 .38 
56 83 71 71 
Wi4_ «56 71 —.38 —.83 98 .99 92% .63 83 921% 
.00 .83 —.56 —.56 
63 47 71 56 
W226 «71 00 38 00 20 00 56 92% «56 83 
71 —.92% .00 .00 
.00 38 71 38 
W42 —.56 —.56 71 A7 56 71 71 71 38 71 
—.20 —.20 38 A7 
88 98 83 .63 
M23 .00 38 —.29 38 00 96 83 20 1.00 47 
.00 77 —.20 .00 
83 83 47 77 
.38 20 
.00 -20 
71 56 
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A similar examination of the other ten persons’ records shows that 
about 28 per cent of the correlations of .20 or lower can reasonably be 
explained as consequences of random assignment. About the same per- 
centage cannot possibly be so explained. The rest could be so explained 
only by asking a good deal from chance. 

The influence of random assignment of ranks upon the medians of 
the permanence correlations for the entire group is then very slight and 
its influence upon the medians of the interest-ability correlations is still 
less. 

The influence of copying instead of making a sincere effort to assign 
ranks to fit the facts makes the correlations too high. The influence of 
random assignment of numbers instead of a sincere effort to assign ranks 
to fit the facts makes the correlations too low. So also do the errors 
which may occur in even the most sincere efforts. I conjecture that the 
net result upon our interest-with-ability correlations was as likely to 
lower them as to raise them, and that omniscient and infallible ratings 
would put them between .92 and .83. 


Interest and Ability Permanence-Correlations as Characteristics 
of a Person 


Since copying ranks and the assignment of ranks at random are so 
rare, the measures of one of our subjects with respect to the permanence 
of his interest-orders and ability-orders may be useful features in a de- 
scription of his personality. For a person at 18-22 to be closely like 
himself at 11 to 14 may tell something important about the “integration 
of his personality,” whatever that phrase may mean. The boys who 
turned in these records are now around fifty years old and the significance 
of high permanence correlations versus low ones could be studied if it 
seemed worth while, but it would not be worth while if the permanences 
for the Bargaining series and for the Mathematics series were too 
specialized. 

They are highly specialized, the correlations being as follows: 


Permanence of interest-order for the bargaining series with 
permanence of interest-order for the mathematics series, 
Permanence of ability-order for the bargaining series with 
permanence of ability-order for the mathematics series, 
Permanence of interest-order for the bargaining series with 
permanence of ability-order for the bargaining series, 
Permanence of interest-order for the mathematics series with 
permanence of ability-order for the mathematics series, 
Permanence of interest-order for the bargaining series with 
permanence of ability-order for the mathematics series, 
Permanence of ability-order for the bargaining series with 
permanence of interest-order for the mathematics series, 
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If these facts are typical, a common factor or component indicative 
of the general tendency of a person’s ability and interest orders at 11-14 
to be like those in the first year of engineering school can account for 
only a very small fraction of the differences among individuals in the 
permanence of any particular order of interest or ability. 


Interest-with-Ability Correlations as Characteristics of a Person 


Individuals differ greatly in the closeness with which the interest 
order and ability order for a set of activities correspond. But here again 
the specialization is so great that any general tendency for interest orders 
and ability orders to correspond is of very little consequence.’ If we 
sum the three sums of differences in ranks (at 11-14, 14-18, and the first 
year of engineering school) for each of the two sets of activities, and then 
correlate these two sums, the resulting coefficient is only .17. The 
general factor or component accounts for less than 3% of the corre- 
spondence between ability ranks and interest ranks in such a set of 
activities as the Bargaining, etc. and Mathematics, etc. sets. 


Received March 6, 1943. 


* Of very little consequence, that is, in causing the individual differences in the close- 
ness of correspondence for any given set of activities. A general tendency for persons 
to like what they do well, and to do well what they like, is of very great importance in 
mental dynamics, but is probably very uniform among individuals. 





The Gordian Knot of Vocational Guidance 


F. A. Fredenburgh 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The labor problem continues to be one of maldistribution of 
supply, under-utilization of the employed labor force, failure 
to use locally available pools of women and of minority 
groups . . . there is no over-all shortage of manpower.” ! 


In the midst of war, with upwards of five million men under arms, and 
millions more being mobilized, this is an arresting statement! We may 
well ask, what in one, two, or five, or ten years, when war-stimulated 
industry slows down, and some ten million men are gradually demobilized 
and returned to civilian life, what then will be the labor problem? It 
appears quite obvious that in the post-war era we may anticipate a 
period of sweeping occupational readjustment for a very large segment 
of the labor market. 

Intelligent occupational planning and counseling for war and post- 
war labor demands is inconceivable in the absence of a comprehensive, 
systematized, and verified body of reliable occupational information upon 
which, in part, to base it. 

This will be no time to play “Cornwallis” with occupational informa- 
tion, to dole out fluff and sometimes fake for failure to have taken the 
initiative in developing effective avenues of approach to so challenging a 
problem. 

Definitely constructive steps should be taken immediately to promote 
the advancement of occupational research technique and practice if 
vocational guidance is to be prepared to perform the grave responsibilities 
of effective occupational counseling of post-war youth and adults. Voca- 
tional guidance will do well to put its house in order, to cut through the 
Gordian knot of occupational information and counsel while there is still 
time to act. 

Occupational research, as applied to vocational guidance, has shown 
relatively little advance during the nearly three decades of its active 
utilization as a tool in occupational counseling. It has failed to provide 
sufficiently reliable informational materials, and to a lesser extent, ade- 
quate methods of dissemination, to make of the job analysis aspect of 

1 The labor market. War Manpower Commission. Reports and Analysis Division, 
October, 1942, p. 3. 
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vocational guidance an effective technique. Yet individual analysis and 
diagnosis (the man analysis aspect) has advanced with considerable 
rapidity under the persistent attacks of psychologists and psychometrists. 
Although it is quite true that individual analysis and diagnosis has not 
reached a point of proficiency approaching satisfaction even to the most 
skillful clinician, it has, nevertheless, won a place in the sun which it 
is not likely to lose. Yet the concomitant phase, the job analysis aspect 
of vocational guidance, has appeared to stagnate. 

Reliable sources of occupational information are now more difficult of 
access than they have been at any other time throughout the history 
of the vocational guidance movement. Much of the published occupa- 
tional literature of the past few years, and not a little of that of the past 
few months and weeks, is not only out of date and inadequate, it is clearly 
inaccurate and misinforming. Yet we are now little better prepared to 
tap efficiently occupational informational sources than when the voca- 
tional guidance movement began. 

It is true, of course, that new industries are springing up in remote 
and atypical communities almost overnight, that necessary governmental 
limitations and extensions in various and sundry fields are drastically 
affecting the very structure of our occupational and economic life, and 
that pre-war occupational trends are split asunder. 

It would be little wonder that our present body of occupational infor- 
mation is inadequate to the vital role it should and must play in the — 
lives of our youth were the present global conflict and its attendant dis- 
organization of the economic structure the sole cause of our present 
occupational informational ills. Unfortunately, this is not the case. We 
can accept no such excuse. 

In spite of the fact that sound and reliable source data are inevitably 
a prime instrumentality in the satisfactory solution of problems relevant 
to vocational guidance, for more than three decades we have continued 
to stumble along the occupational byways, the blind leading the blind, 
as it were, in an ineffectual and altogether unsatisfactory attempt to 
solve the job puzzle.” 

Numerous attempts have been made to part the curtains of the un- 
explored pathways to the occupational future, but as Kandel has so ably 
pointed out, vocational guidance continues to give such inadequate con- 


2 Recent evidence is all too convincing. Consider such a searching study as that 
by Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, When youth leave school, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938; also Youth and the future, The General Report of the 
American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1942. 
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sideration to socio-economic factors as to make but little contribution 
to a solution of this 1 :rplexing problem.* 

The collection and dissemination of occupational information, as an 
instrumentality of, and all too frequently in lieu of, vocational guidance, 
has traveled a long and varied course. The trend appears to have origi- 
nated in the writing of inspirational literature expounding formulas for 
occupational suceess. 

Dating from as early as 1673 this “success literature’ * reached its 
height of influence in the Horatio Alger Junior series of personal occupa- 
tional success narratives. By 1912, Brewer reports,’ 800,000 copies of 
Alger’s seventy books had been sold. Non-fictional occupational litera- 
ture, describing jobs in more specific terms, began to appear in consid- 
erable number during the first decade of the twentieth century although 
many earlier examples may be cited. Two types of publications arose: 
those directed to a brief description of occupational opportunities in a 
number of lines of work, and those devoted to a more detailed statement 
of a single vocational area. All were very largely speculative, intro- 
spective, and subjective. 

As another expression of this general trend, there appeared, during 
the latter years of the nineteenth century and the early years of the 
twentieth century, a substantial number of personnel surveys focusing 
attention upon the existence of human waste in education and in industry 
and the presence of compelling personnel problems.’ 

By 1921, the body of occupational information had grown to such 
an extent as to justify the publication of an occupational bibliography * 
containing references to some three hundred occupations. Books about 
jobs, typical of the anthology approach to classical and contemporary 
literature, were among the early, and are still among the current, ap- 
proaches * to the problem of presenting, in easily digestible form, the 
essential characteristics of typical jobs in the world of work. With but 
rare exception there has developed an over-emphasis upon professional 

* Kandel, I. L., Professional aptitude tests in medicine, law, and engineering. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 

‘Ably described in Chapter II, John M. Brewer, History of vocational guidance. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 

5 Ibid., p. 26. 

* Ibid., Chapter III. 

™See Reed, Anna Y., Human waste in education (New York: The Century Co., 
1927, pp. 430) for a presentation of the findings of the survey movement. 

* Allen, Frederick J., A guide to the study of occupations. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1921, pp. 183. 

* Hazen, Edward, The panorama of professions (1836); William A. Wheatley and 
E. B. Gowen, Occupations (1916); Mildred A. Davey, E. M. Smith, and Theo. P. Myers, 
Everyday occupations (1941), are representative examples. 
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and “white collar” jobs to the virtual exclusion, until recently, of the 
“blue collar” varieties now in the ascendancy. 

“Success literature,” in terms of fictional and short story treatment 
of specific and generalized phases of the world’s work ® and biographical 
treatment of successful workers," continues to appear in ever-increasing 
number as the years go by. The occupational monograph, sometimes 
brief, but more often elaborate and not infrequently technical, has re- 
ceived increasingly serious attention in recent years, as has the occupa- 
tional abstract and other types of briefing occupational information.” 

Willard E. Parker’s bibliography of the better selections lists 8000 
items and rejected “many other thousands.” * The Vocational Guide “ 
(monthly) and The Occupational Index“ (quarterly) publish several 
pages of occupational information bibliography, present cumulative evi- 
dence that the current volume of occupational “literature” is growing in 
vastness if not in quality. 

Emphasis may be noted to gravitate toward “popular,” “‘glamorous,”’ 
and obvious occupations despite the concerted attempt of at least one 
bibliography publisher to recommend the more professional of currently 
available materials. In the absence of an adequate and genuinely “pro- 
fessional’’ literature, a “‘popular’’ literature written frequently by persons 
skilled at turning clever phrases but ill- or untrained in the techniques 
of collecting reliable occupational information, has very largely served 
in its place, and continues increasingly to do so. 

With due respect to the value and usefulness of popularly prepared 
materials, the fact remains that they serve as no more than supplemen- 
tary sources of information about the constant, the static aspects of 
occupational life. To place a reasonably good book on occupations in 
the hands of a counselee is not occupational counseling nor is it a satis- 
factory substitute for vocational guidance. 

Such materials possess the limitations characteristic of their nature. 
They epitomize the static units of occupational life and rarely touch upon, 
much less exhaust, the mobile aspects. Occupational information is no 
messianic medium. Neither will it yield a fair return as long as its multi- 


10 Lingenfelter, Mary R., Vocations in fiction, and Vera E. Morgan, Vocations in 
short stories (out of print), Chicago: American Library Association, 1938, report exten- 
sive bibliographies. 

11 Logie, Iona R., Careers in the making, New York: Harper & Brothers (1942), is 
representative of the better selections. 

12 Occupational abstracting was successfully pioneered by the National Occupational 
Conference and is continued by The Occupational Indez. 

18 Books About Jobs. Chicago: American Library Association, 1936, p. vii. 

4 Published in Chicago by Science Research Associates. 

15 Published at New York University by The Occupational Index, Inc. 
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laterality is approached by means of techniques suitable to a medium 
possessing unilateral characteristics. 

The collection and dissemination of occupational information still 
remains the nub of occupational counseling; ** it is still, in Woodian "’ 
terminology, the major strategy of vocational guidance *—whether we like 
it or not. But it need not be an emasculated, jejune approach, William- 
son and Darley ® notwithstanding. Occupational information holds to 
the forefront of current practice and remains the modus operandi of 
vocational guidance more out of the necessity of circumstance than due 


to any predisposition on the part of guidance workers to function in these 
terms alone. 


Efforts to set up objective standards through individual analysis and 
diagnosis ® and to develop further and to use occupational ability pat- 
terns * have struck staggering limitations, not the least of which fall in 
the lap of school and college administration.» The former method has 
shown considerable promise at the upper levels of collegiate education 
where clinical counseling services and a fairly extensive “training history”’ 
facilitate the disposition of individual cases. Such an approach, how- 
ever, has not proved to be administratively and financially possible at 
the lower levels of school leaving where ninety per cent of our school 
population is found. Yet it is at this level where professional services 
are most urgently needed. 


‘% The writer would not infer that occupational counseling consists solely of dis- 
seminating occupational information, nor that valuable contributions to counseling may 
not be made through the skilliul use of psychological testing techniques, the collection 
of such data as may be supplied by a study of the socio-economic status and the per- 
sonality traits of the individual, and by means of skillful individual counsel. These 
techniques characterize man analysis rather than job analysis. 

17 Wood, Ben D., in The major strategy of guidance, Educ. Rec., October, 1934, 
pp. 419-444, uses this terminology with dissimilar reference. 

18 Kefauver, Grayson, and Hand, Harold C., in Appraising Guidance in Secondary 
Schools (New York: Macmillan Co., 1941), report, “In this study, the investigators 
were obliged to deal with secondary schools as they found them. This meant that they 
studied guidance programs in which no small part of the time and effort of the workers 
was devoted to the imparting of certain types of information needed by students. .. . 
In this regard, it is obvious to all informed guidance workers that students should be 
helped to acquire certain understandings usually striven for in the name of ‘vocational 
information,’ ” p. 39. 

19 Williamson, E. G., and Darley, J. G., Student personnel work. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1937, p. xxii. 

2° Comprehensive treatment of this approach appears in E. G. Williamson, How to 
counsel students, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939, Chapters V and VI especially. 

1 The development of occupational ability patterns has been traced by Arthur F. 
Dodge in Occupational ability patterns, Contribution to Education No. 658, New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

*# Fredenburgh, F. A., War demands for student personnel services. Sch. & Soc., 
1943, 57, 255-258. 
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Initial work in the development of occupational ability patterns re- 
sulted in little that was of immediate practical value. However, the 
concept was carried over into the Occupational Research Program of the 
United States Employment Service, where the use of worker character- 
istics schedules and the psychograph technique yielded profiles of a type 
not entirely inconsistent with the original occupational ability profile 
scheme, although the approach and technique is largely dissimilar.* The 
occupational research program which the federal government has under- 
taken, however, is much broader than this single technique would suggest, 
as shall be presently indicated. 

The importance of securing accurate and complete occupational infor- 
mation has been recognized by industry, business, and government for 
nearly three decades, but the very magnitude of the task has tended, 
until recently, to mitigate against its being undertaken in a manner 
consistent with its importance as a tool useful in promoting the orderly 
and sound occupational counseling of individuals. 

It was Frederick W. Taylor who first applied methods of scientific 
experimentation to the collection of occupational information.* Be- 
tween 1879 and 1906 his efforts were chiefly concerned with measuring 
manual work. He found twelve variables which influenced the time of 
any machine tool job. By holding eleven of these constant and varying 
the twelfth, and in turn isolating each of the other eleven, he was able 
to record the influence of each variable on the time taken. Applying 
the stop-waich to this work, he demonstrated the feasibility of accu- 
rately measuring the time involved in a given operation. This led to 
the establishment of optimum standards of efficiency and to the adjust- 
ment as well as to the setting of base rates of pay. 

Frank B. Gilbreth, a construction engineer, carried the Taylor method 
one step further. He studied the motions and conditions of work with 
the aid of a fast-moving camera and clock. The analysis of these photo- 
graphs of the motions and times involved in a given operation brought 
about a standardization of the best work methods. Micromotion study, 
as the Gilbreth method of job analysis is described, has resulted in the 
formulation of the laws of human motion as we came to know them, as 
well as to an interest in and an appreciation of worker fatigue. To- 
gether, Taylor and Gilbreth have given us “time and motion studies” 

% The occupational research program “. . . has drawn freely upon the methods 
derived by other investigators,” reports Carroll L. Shartle in Occupational counseling 
techniques, New York: American Book Co., 1940, p. 21. Note also reference No. 54, 
p. 264, referring to occupational ability patterns, and No. 55, p. 264, referring to Viteles’ 


psychograph. 
* Taylor, Frederick W., The principles of scientific management. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1911, pp. 144. 
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which have come to be known by the rather generally accepted term 
job standardization. 

This was, to be sure, a narrow and segmented approach to a particu- 
larized phase of the problem of collecting occupationai information, and 
was, as it still is, especially suited to industrial purposes. Yet this 
application of the scientific method led to the development of personnel 
techniques widely accepted in industrial and public personnel practice, 
but too long neglected, if not wholly rejected, in the parallel field of 
vocational guidance and student personnel work.* 

Although H. K. Hathaway, Taylor’s associate at the Tabor Manu- 
facturing Company, in 1905, applied Taylor’s methods to a study of the 
work of salaried employees not involved in direct production, it fell to 
public personnel administration to set the scene for further development. 

In 1912 the City of Chicago adopted an ordinance requiring employ- 
ing agencies of the city administration to “classify” positions with respect 
to the duties and qualifications involved in each. Salaries were to be set 
thereafter in accordance with this analysis of duties and responsibilities 
performed. E. O. Griffenhagen and his associates were engaged to 
undertake the study. Griffenhagen’s methods, considerably abstracted, 
consisted of studying the anatomy of the job. He attempted to “break 
down,”’ to recognize, to isolate, and to describe—in a word—to ‘‘analyze,”’ 
the component elements of a given job into specifically stated tasks, 
duties, and responsibilities. Resort was made to the use of an elaborate 
schedule detailing essential elements to be described. The resulting 
occupational description was a clear, concise, and brief narrative state- 
ment of differentiating factors about the position under consideration. 

Once accurately described, it was a relatively routine task to identify 
like and similar positions and to group these together. But to arrange 
all positions described by degree of difficulty with respect to the duties 
performed involved considerable arbitrariness of decision. This proce- 
dure was described as “ranking” positions—essentially a matter of 
arranging them in order of difficulty from least difficult to most difficult. 
The next step involved “classifying” these positions, or assigning them 

% Brewer, op. cit., refers to Taylor’s work on five occasions in reporting the history 
of the vocational guidance movement, but it is interesting to note that he infers rejection 
of this approach because emphasis is put “on the job” rather than on the man. It is 


this writer’s contention that the one is as necessary as the other; that emphasis is needed 
in both areas. 

%* Authoritative treatment of this technique appears under the name of the Civil 
Service Assembly, Ismar Baruch, Chairman. Position-classification in the public service. 
Chicago: Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1941, pp. 404. See 
also Griffenhagen, Edwin O., The origin of the modern occupational classification in 
personnel administration, Publ. Person. Stud., September, 1924, pp. 184-194. 
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to certain arbitrarily designated classes. Boundary zones between classes 
were agreed upon and positions assigned or allocated to appropriate 
classes. This procedure led to the use of the term position-classification. 

The ultimate intent of the Chicago study was to establish a system 
whereby equal work would be compensated for equally. Position- 
classification, in public personnel work, has become, thereby, associated 
with methods of wage standardization. Although this is frequently an 
end result, it is, actually, a by-product of the technique rather than its 
major strategy. Position-classification has numerous other uses. ” 

Public personnel practice thus was responsible for the specific meth- 
odology as well as the standard by which further development of scien- 
tific methods of collecting occupational information were to be measured. 
During the past three decades, in cities, counties, and states, public 
personnel administration has been marked by numerous surveys which 
have introduced position-classification plans in the governmental jurisdic- 
tions concerned. The federal government, as a result of the Classification 
Act of 1923, established a position-classification plan. The Division of 
Personnel Classification of the United States Civil Service Commission 
is charged with classification responsibilities in many of the divisions of 
the departmental service. The Division of Administrative Services, 
Office for Emergency Management of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, services the war emergency agencies of the government in matters 
of classification through its Classification Section. 

Business and industry have been equally alert to the value and uses 
to which the techniques of job analysis and appraisal may be put and 
have increasingly employed these techniques in personnel research control. 

Systematic job study, followed by equitable assignment of rates of 
pay, has proved to be an efficient tool in the solution of problems of 
labor relations related to wage difficulties. In recent years management 
has increasingly solved the problem of establishing wage levels and indi- 
vidual job rates through collective bargaining. Job analysis and evalua- 
tion has provided an understandable procedure for the solution of two 
of the principal subjects of labor negotiations; namely, wage rate differ- 
entials, and the basic wage scale. It is not difficult to understand the 
occasion for industry’s emphasis upon job analysis techniques. 

Four methods of job analysis have enjoyed wide usage in industry. 
The ranking system employs the relatively simple procedural technique 
already described as arranging positions from lowest to highest, following 
the preparation of job descriptions of all positions. The classification of 
jobs extends this first procedure somewhat by “allocating’”’ positions of 
similar ranking into predetermined grades for purposes of salary deter- 


*7 Civil Service Assembly, ibid., Chapter IV. 
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mination. Both methods lack the objectivity sought by progressive 
management. 

The point system enjoys substantial acceptance in industry because 
it is a more scientific approach. This method utilizes such factors as 
age, education, years of training, and the physical requirements of the 
job as predetermined factors by which jobs are rated. A still more 
objective technique, now receiving considerable attention, is known as 
the factor comparison method. As the name implies, this method involves 
a carefully prescribed procedure for rating and comparing important 
factors in each job with all other jobs which are, perforce, analyzed in 
terms of the same factors. 

Management has found in these methods of job analysis increasingly 
objective approaches to the solution of the problems of occupational 
information with which it has been faced.”* 

Vocational guidance, on the other hand, has very largely ignored 
these efforts to introduce scientific experimentation and methodology in 
an area where precision and exactness is a fundamental consideration. 
The magnitude of the over-all task has only appeared to be insurmount- 
able. At the same time, the bulk of the energies of researches has been 
absorbed in exploring techniques of individual analysis and diagnosis to 
the neglect of pushing forward development in other areas. 

It becomes evident that, although vocational guidance has been 
remiss here, research efforts have produced techniques which are appli- 
cable and adaptable to the scientific collection and dissemination of 
occupational information applied to the needs of vocational guidance. 

It is indeed unfortunate that through neither philanthropic nor edu- 
cational auspices has there yet appeared sponsorship for the research 
program that still remains untouched and without which vocational 
guidance is seriously handicapped. During the life of the National 
Occupational Conference, sponsored by the American Association for 
Adult Education, some progress was made in this direction, but the 
primary objective of the Conference was not occupational research.® 

The Occupational Research Program of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, established in 1934, has undeniably done more to further 
progress in occupational research than has any other agency under either 

#8 Among several standard works dealing with this and other problems of personnel 
administration in industry may be mentioned Scott, Walter D., Clothier, Robert C., 
and Mathewson, Stanley B., Personnel management. Principles, practices, and point 
of view. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941, pp. 589. 

** The persistent and conscientious efforts of the members of the Occupational Re- 
search Section of the National Vocst »nal Guidance Association should not be over- 


looked. It is to be regretted that the Section has not been successful in commanding 
more attention for its excellent recommendations. 
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public or private auspices, yet the approach has been germane rather 
than generic. In the development of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles,® in the publication of a number of volumes of job descriptions,” 
and most recently, in the release of an entry-occupational classification,” 
this research program has done much to give indirect aid to occupational 
counseling. 

The Occupational Research Program is, however, specifically attuned 
to serve the immediate purposes of the United States Employment 
Service. It is concerned with the development of reliable screening tech- 
niques pertinent to the selection rather than to the guidance of individuals. 
While the needs of vocational guidance are by no means inimical to these 
objectives, occupational counselors are necessarily immediately and 
directly concerned with the converse of this approach; namely, counsel 
in the selection of jobs rather than in the selection of individuals for jobs. 

Boys and girls, and young adults, prior to actually seeking employ- 
ment, are not properly concerned with qualifying for a specific job as 
such, but they should be, and usually are, vitally concerned with the 
choice of a vocation, and with constructive, specific, and definite assist- 
ance in arriving at an intelligent and appropriate decision. 

This imposes the dual problem of analyzing both the man for the 
job and the job for the man. At this point we are not concerned with 
the concept of “‘job’’ in the generic sense, but rather with the appraisal 
of a “field” of work, or to express it differently, a vocational choice. 
The limited reliability of techniques of individual analysis and diagnosis 
imposes severe limitations upon the definiteness with which we may 
approach this question. Moreover, the indefiniteness of individual op- 
portunity to fit into a given job classification, due to the unpredictable 
factors of personality, personnel practice, and world economy, as well as 
to the inherent multipotentiality of the individual to perform numerous 
tasks, imposes further limitations upon the specificity with which occu- 
pational counseling may safely deal. 

The problem of occupational adjustment is, therefore, wisely ap- 
proached from the standpoint of broad categories of related occupations. 
The concept of “families” * of occupations, of “classes” * suggests the 

8° Part 1, Definitions of titles, 1939, pp. 1287; Part II, Titles and codes, 1939, pp. 330. 
Washington: United States Government Printing Office. 

31 Job descriptions for the retail trade. Washington: United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 3 volumes, 1938.—A representative sample. 

* Dictionary of occupational titles. Part IV, Entry-occupational classification. Pre- 
liminary Edition. Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1941, 

. 108. 
"i % Stead, W. H., et al., Occupational counseling techniques. New York: American 
Book Co., 1940, p. 7. 

* Civil Service Assembly, op. cit., p. 45. 
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approach. These classes of occupations should be characterized by a 
common, identifiable, basic combination of factors which may be asso- 
ciated with, if not directly related to, demonstrated academic ability, 
measured aptitudes, expressed or inferred interests, hobbies, and leisure- 
time pursuits, in so far as these may be assessed. 

Such an approach involves, first of all, the use of a functional occupa- 
tional structure as opposed to the now commonly used industrial, and 
the less well known social-economic breakdowns. Moreover, the func- 
tional approach should be related to entry-occupations—to beginning 
jobs which boys and girls and young adults have at least a reasonable 
opportunity of obtaining. It is unrealistic counseling which leads young 
persons to assume that they may step into a position nearer to the top 
of the ladder of advancement than to its bottom. 

Part IV of The Dictionary of Occupational Titles suggests such a func- 
tional approach which, when further explored, should yield a suitable 
framework for effective occupational orientation from the standpoint of 
the needs of education. As a matter of fact, in the opinion of its origi- 
nators, the classification not only provides “. . . an adequate reflection 
of the occupational possibilities of (junior) applicants (but) .. . is 
needed . . . to provide a basis for cooperation with other agencies that 
are concerned with occupational counseling.” * 

Essentially, this classification identifies six major work areas, namely: 
(1) professional, technical, and managerial work, (2) clerical and sales 
work, (3) service work, (4) agricultural, fishery, and forestry work, 
(5) mechanical work, and (6) manual work. Each of these categories 
expresses a broad range of work. Each area, in turn, is sub-divided in 
terms of a further breakdown of the occupational structure on the basis 
of somewhat similar personal qualifications which it is to be hoped indi- 
vidual analysis and diagnosis may ultimately bring to light more effec- 
tively than it is yet prepared to do. 

Figure 1 indicates the categories described, somewhat modified to 
provide greater flexibility in occupational counseling. Eight rather than 
six categories have been identified. ‘These have been arranged in alpha- 
betical order so as to avoid the suggestion of a hierarchy among the 
classes of occupations. 

The initial group of professional, technical, and managerial occupa- 
tions has been separated into three relatively discrete categories, namely: 
managerial occupations, technical occupations, and all other professional 
occupations. This approach is in keeping with training standards and 
tends to group together occupations involving somewhat similar prepa- 
ration. For instance, in the technical occupations are found those pur- 


% The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part IV, p. 12. 
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Fig. 1. A Functional Occupational Structure (based on the USES Entry-Occupational 
Classification modified to suit the needs of vocational guidance). 
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suits which emphasize mathematical and science studies and, for the most 
part, represent training concentrated in schools of engineering, institutes 
of technology, and the science departments of liberal arts colleges. 
Managerial occupations, if they represent any type of formal preparation, 
partake of that which is chiefly given through schools of business admin- 
istration. Other professional occupations are not so readily classified 
under any one area of formal training except in so far as the liberal arts 
curricula represent a common core in all of them. 

With appropriate refinement and further reorganization in terms of 
the manifold needs of vocational guidance, this occupational structure 
promises to be the most workable yet devised in attempts to approach 
a solution to the job puzzle. 

But such a functional structure is of little ultimate value until a 
supporting and comprehensive occupational information literature is de- 
veloped to parallel and augment it. To be sure, already more than five 
thousand jobs, as defined in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part I, 
have been related to this occupational structure, and several volumes of 
job descriptions pertain to these identified jobs. Yet such sources fail 
to tap the roots of the problem from the standpoint of vocational guid- 
ance. They are appropriate and adequate for the purposes of selection, 
but are clearly inadequate for guidance. 

Returning now to the concept of classes of occupations, we obtain a 
satisfactory approach to the needs of an adequate occupational literature. 
The technique used in job analysis of arriving at a class description by 
the process of synthesis, yet still retaining the same degree of accuracy, 
specificity and comprehensiveness that pertains to an individual job 
description, affords a needed universality of coverage within a compre- 
hensible range of occupations. 

It is quite within the realm of possibility that educational institutions 
could study the typical jobs which their graduates and drop-outs gravi- 
tate to, as well as those to which they aspire, in much the same sense 
that industry studies the jobs which its employees hold. Ultimately, 
through a concerted and directed national effort, a comprehensive body 
of verified class descriptions which would have comparable meaning to 
counselors, to employers, as well as to youth could be evolved. 

The conglomerate, uneven, inexact, and unscientific popular occupa- 
tional literature of today can and should be circumscribed if not super- 
seded by a universal, scientifically formulated, and basic occupational 
class literature, built upon a rapidly accumulating and readily available 
body of reliable source data. In so far as they go, the United States 
Employment Service job descriptions have done an excellent pioneer job 
in this direction. 
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The fundamental multilateral characteristics of occupational infor- 
mation may, in this manner, be expediently recognized. (Static aspects 
may be adequately and evenly formulated, preferably in terms of a 
graded literature possessing the essential interest and motivational drives 
which will make of it an effective educational tool. At the same time 
mobile aspects of occupational information will readily respond to periodic 
or perpetual survey treatment, in accordance with the best traditions of 
job analysis and evaluation, in order to maintain the currency of avail- 
able information, supplementing and bringing up-to-date the static 
materials. 

In a word, vocational guidance can modernize and streamline its 
techniques in keeping with the needs of a modern world. It will require 
a bold and daring leadership, adequately financed and supported, if a 
dynamic program of integration with forces and agencies already moving 
in the direction of promoting greater economic and social security is to 
be fully realized. 

Occupational information has grown into a virtual octopus harassing 
the adequacy of other techniques of vocational guidance. Despite its 
present vulnerability, and the tendency of some persons high in the fore- 
front of leadership to depreciate or ignore the fundamental character of 
this tool, occupational information has held and still holds the key to the 
mastery of one of the two or three weightiest personal problems con- 
fronting mankind. 

Uncounted thousands of men and women live lives of drudgery, un- 
happiness, frustration, and disillusionment due to faulty, inadequate or 
no occupational information and counseling. This is not the only prob- 
lem confronting these unhappy folk, but it is a weighty one. Free choice 
of vocation is a mockery when we neither know what we may choose nor 
what we choose when we may. 

The reorganization and establishment of occupational information, 
on a sound and scientific basis, is no job for amateurs nor for arm-chair 
philosophers. It is a large-scale operation demanding the best thinking 
of which we are capable. That our leadership has thus far failed to fuse 
the highly provocative and promising techniques of individual analysis 
and diagnosis with an adequate supporting body of suitable occupational 
information is more than regrettable. In the post-war world the absence 
of thoughtful provision for adequate vocational guidance may easily 
upset an otherwise carefully planned readjustment to a normal econemy. 


Received January 27, 1943. 
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Notes Found in a High School Annual 


Stephen Habbe 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 


A rich but neglected area of adolescent lore for the psychologist is 
the high school annual or year book. Several thousand of the twenty- 
five thousand high schools in the United States publish these books 
regularly. 

The annual usually is published by and for the senior class. Its chief 
purpose is to perpetuate for this class the experiences of the high school 
period, particularly of the final year. Even the most cursory examina- 
tion of an annual shows it to be a highly personalized document. Half 
of the pages, more than likely, will be devoted to a portrayal of the 
activities of members of the senior class. Athletics receive prominent 
attention. So does the class history, the class will, and the class prophecy. 
These papers mention names faster than a gossip column in a metro- 
politan daily, and are equally imaginative. 

To a considerable extent the annual is representative of the students 
who produce it. It is as personal, informal, exuberant, fun loving, free 
and easy as the typical seventeen-to-eighteen-year-old adolescent. As 
such it stands as a fascinating record for anyone who works with youth 
and who wishes constantly to understand them better. 

What has been said of the annual itself goes doubly for what is 
written into the annual after it has been published and distributed. Not 
satisfied with the pictures and the chronology that the staff has supplied 
for each member of the senior class and usually for other students, too, 
the boy or girl upon receiving his book immediately goes into action to 
supplement these data. He thrusts his book upon a nearby classmate, 
demanding: “Here, write something in my book, willya?” This means, 
in effect: Find your picture in my book and write something there about 
me. At the end of several hours (or several days in a large school) the 
industrious student has his book so full of personal notes that he scarcely 
can read the printing on the pages. This is exactly what he desired! 
Personal notes are much more interesting to him than the printed text 
which is to be found in everyone’s annual. The notes make the book 
priceless to him! They make the annual his book! 

Recently I came across a high school annual of unusual interest. 
I obtained the permission of the owner to “make a study” of it and to 
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offer my findings to a tolerant editor for publication in a psychological 
journal.! 

Peter, as we shall call the boy whose annual I borrowed, was 17 when 
he graduated from a four-year high school in an Eastern state in 1942. 
His school was a typical one. It is located in a small town (pop. 4000) 
and accepts students from nearby communities and rural areas. Peter’s 
class numbered 199 graduates. Their names suggested a variety of 
nationality backgrounds. 

Peter’s annual consists of 102 pages of school affairs and 14 pages of 
ads. Only two of the 102 pages are without illustrations. In all, there 
are 477 pictures in the book and 476 of these are pictures of persons. 
The volume is attractively bound in cloth covers. 

“Informality is the keynote of the 1942 annual,” the editor states in 
his foreword. This is true! There are a dozen pages of candid camera 
shots. Boys, girls, and male faculty members commonly are identified 
by their surnames only. As one reads the text he is impressed with the 
free relationship that seemed to exist between the sexes and between the 
students and the faculty. 

But enough of the printed book. We are interested primarily in the 
notes written into Peter’s book by his friends. 

These appear on 71 pages, ads disregarded. No less than 309 mem- 
bers of the school community contributed to Peter’s book. The contri- 
butions were almost equally divided as to sex, 149 being female and 160 
male. Peter said he devoted parts of two or three days to collecting the 
notes. He said he was “on hand” when each note was written. He 
wrote: “I think the others in the class obtained about as many notes as 
I did. It’s an old custom at the school.” 

Twenty-one of 43 teachers and administrative workers wrote in 
Peter’s book. Twelve simply signed their names. Six teachers wrote 
notes. One of these follows: “Good luck to a mighty fine fellow. Bea 
success in college—but have fun, too.” 

The remaining notes to be considered are by fellow students. Most of 
them were contributed by members of the senior class and were found 
close to their individual pictures. 

Of the 198 seniors (Peter excluded) 189 or 95% wrote in Peter’s book. 
One-hundred-two of 107 girls (95%) and 87 of 91 boys (96%) contributed. 
Only one student contented himself with a signature: the rest wrote notes 
of a half-dozen to eighty words. 


1In reply to my letter of inquiry, I received the following: “. . . I don’t know 
whether or not you’ve gone batty on me. . . . I can’t see what you see so interesting 
in my book, but since you do I will tell you what you want to know. . . .” 
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The 189 senior notes are grouped under two headings—“‘Traditional”’ 
and “Personal’’—in the accompanying table. 
Analysis of 189 Senior Notes by Sex 


Per Per Per 
Kind of Note Girls Cent Boys Cent Total Cent 


Traditional 59 58 66 76 125 66 
Personal 43 42 20 23 63 34 
Signature only 0 -- 1 1 1 a= 


Totaiz 102 100 87 100 189 100 

Examples of traditional notes are: “Loads of luck to a History wiz” 
(girl); ‘“You’ve been a swell fellow and a hard worker and I hope you 
have the best of everything” (girl); “To a swell fellow, Good Luck” 
(boy). A number of personal notes will be reproduced later. 

Oft-repeated words—highschoolana—found in the notes included 
“neat,” “and stuff” (a favorite ending), “rugged,” and “swell guy.” 





No less than eight girls signed themselves “‘with love” in Peter’s book. 
Seven of eight senior Negro students contributed. Their notes were 
traditional ones. On more than one occasion Peter was known to have 
championed their cause, not always a popular one in his community. 
The reader probably has suspected already that Peter was not an 
average high school student. He wasn’t. Intellectually, he would 
qualify for Terman’s “genius” group. He graduated at the top of his 


class. Beginning at age 11 he spent his allowance for college text books 
in engineering (he elected engineering when he entered college and he now 
is continuing this training under the auspices of the U. S. Army), besides 
for candy, movies, and knickknacks. During his senior year he was a 
member of the Honor Society, the Student Council, and the Student 
Cabinet. He was voted the ‘“Hardest Worker’ and the “Most Popular” 
boy in the class. He won a varsity letter in basketball. He was elected 
class president during his junior and senior years. In the 1942 annual he 
is pictured twelve times, seven times conspicuously and five times in 
groups. 

Perhaps the notes found in Peter’s book are no more typical of those 
found in the average high school annual than Peter himself can be re- 
garded as an average high school student, but it is believed that a study 
of his book simply throws into sharper relief the same findings and obser- 
vations that might be made from other, more typical, books. 

The following senior notes are set down exactly as taken from Peter’s 
book, except that the salutations—usually ‘(Dear Peter’’—are omitted. 
In making a selection of these notes from the 189 notes in the book, the 
attempt was made to find notes that threw light on what Peter was like 
and what his classmates thought of him. Notes by outstanding seniors 
are identified. 
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Notes by Senior Boys 


“T could write 5 books of all the things I wish for you in life and all you 
po Haw 8 our class. I can’t express my thoughts clearly. But anyway Loads 
of Luck. 

“You’re the greatest guy I ever met and you’re going to be a great friend 
(I hope). Honest, Peter, I really think you’re tops and hope you and B. L. 
stick because the both of you are great. (She’s beautiful—no crap. what 
language) and you’re going to write me during the summer and winter down 
in Maryland. Luck to you boy.” 

“A mental genius who will probably end up as Governor or a bum but 
probably the former.” 

“It was nice knowing you but stay away from my girl.” 

“How’s the boy—say don’t forget us when you go to college. I’m glad 
I was on the same team with you this year. You put in a nice year as presi- 
dent of the class—nice going—none of this stuff is the bull—it’s the truth. 
I’ll always remember the years we’ve spent together. I’ll see you when you 
come home from college—maybe I’ll come up to see you sometime. Be good 
to all the women.” (“Personality Plus’’) 

“Hello you ruammy—remember the time we had up at Cornell. Hope you 
behave yourself the next couple of years.” (‘‘Most Rugged”’) 

“‘We’ve been the best of friends for years. Let’s raise some hell next year 
A rk a about each other from college to college. Lots of luck.” (‘Best 

0 ng” 


Notes by Senior Girls 


“T’m really not kidding when I say I never met such a fine fellow.” 

“Golly I hate to see you go. Talk about missing a fellow. . . . Best of 
luck to a perfect boy.” 

“‘Here’s to the little fellow of the fifth grade I fought with so much but 
who turned out to be such a cute boy. Love.” 

‘‘Here’s to one swell fellow. Don’t forget I can cook (?). O.K. so I can’t. 
Well anyway don’t forget where I live. Love.” 

“Best of everything. We've come a long ways together—and it’s been 
lots of fun. Too bad you had to miss the Prom—keep those mumps away 
from me.” (“Most Glamorous’’) 

“You will never be lacking friends or anything else worthwhile in life be- 
cause you’re you. Sincerely.” (“Best Looking’’) 


Peter apparently was as popular with the boys as he was with the 
girls. Although he won honors in almost every department of school life, 
he did not lose his perspective and as a result he kept his friends. Not 
more than two notes in the book carried possible feelings of jealousy or 
resentment and it seems more likely these were of facetious vein. 

On a blank page at the front of the book, occupying the position of 
greatest honor, was a two-hundred word love letter written by B. L., 
Peter’s best girl of the 1942 spring season. This letter, addressed 
“Dearest Peter” and signed “With all my love,’ is essentially an elabora- 
tion of the most personal sentiments expressed by the other contributors. 
Shorter notes by B. L. were found elsewhere in the annual where she was 
pictured in groups. She was not a member of the senior class. 

Peter missed the senior prom due to a bad case of the mumps. This 
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tragedy was mentioned jokingly by B. L. and several others in their 
notes, but to Peter it was an inglorious and anything-but-humorous 
climax to a happy and successful high school career. 


Summary 


The several thousand high school annuals produced every June in 
this country offer a rich area of adolescent lore for psychological explora- 
tion. This is particularly true of the spontaneous, personal notes written 
into the annuals by the students. These notes are candid and sometimes 
pointed. They reveal true feelings and offer insights into the lives of 
the students. Attitudes are expressed in these notes that probably could 
not be elicited through an interview by an adult or by other methods. 

The annual is produced by and for the student. It reflects the chief 
characteristics of the sixteen-to-eighteen-year-old age group, being highly 
personal, strictly informal, fun loving, and of exuberant mood. The 
annual is a chief souvenir of the high school period which marks the end 
of the formal educational process for a large majority of American youth. 

In the foregoing pages, we have presented an analysis of one annual, 
the property of a superior boy, Peter, who was graduated from a small- 
town Eastern high school in June 1942. A few of the research possibili- 
ties of the high school annual were indicated. 


Received January 27, 1948. 
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Many soldiers are being trained as military psychologists (personnel 
technicians) through the Army Specialized Training Program. The 
facilities of many colleges and universities are being utilized. Pertinent 
knowledge from many sciences is being taught, and the men are learning 
the most up-to-date techniques and methods for performing their future 
personnel duties. Most of these techniques and methods for performing 
the personnel duties were developed in civilian life as distinct from the 
Army in which latter setting the men are to apply them. The personnel 
duties are herein discussed in their army setting in an attempt to assist 
the graduated personnel technicians to adapt more readily to their army 
assignments. 


The First Assignment 


The first army assignment of the newly-graduated personnel tech- 
nician consists usually of menial clerical jobs. These enable the tech- 
nician to learn something of army administration in general and more of 
it in particular as it relates to the office in which he is likely to be given 
greater responsibilities. The technician often feels that these jobs are 
too elementary for him and that the Army should attempt to take ad- 
vantage of his specialized training immediately. Some feel this so 
strongly and express it so freely as to jeopardize their progress. They 
should remember that the Army is based on the principle that each man 
must prove his proficiency in the elementary duties before advancement 
to the more specialized assignments—that the specialist is one who has 
demonstrated that he can perform the elementary duties and, in addition, 
has the ability to perform a duty which most individuals cannot perform. 
This is a long established principle which is accepted without question 
by most, if not all, of the soldiers to whom the recently graduated tech- 
nician is responsible. It is wise for the technician that he also accept 
this principle and perform his menial jobs with the determination that 
he is going to prove his worth. The need for specialists is so great that 
he will then probably advance rather rapidly. In addition, he will 
probably be a better specialist by virtue of having performed some of 
the elementary jobs of those whom he may later supervise. 


* On leave of absence from the Department of Psychology, University of Illinois. 
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The First Advancement 


The first advancement in assignment may take the form of assigning 
the technician to interview inductees. He will probably be well pre- 
pared for interview work, but there are many problems here peculiar to 
the Army. He will probably feel that he should have more time allotted 
for the interview of each inductee, and he should have if the purpose 
were to obtain: a complete history of the interviewee’s occupational 
history, and if there were not many other functions, equally important, 
competing for the time of the inductee. The interviewer should attempt 
to determine just what he is supposed to obtain from the interview and 
obtain it to the best of his ability in the allotted time. He should under- 
stand that problems such as time allotment for the interviews have been 
carefully studied by those in much more responsible positions than he. 
They have taken all factors into consideration—factors about which the 
personnel technician knows little or nothing—and they have established 
the interview time at that interval which their studies revealed to be most 
appropriate. It is now up to those charged with the responsibility of 
utilizing the period to do so to the best of their abilities and not disturb 
their immediate superiors with a problem with which neither the superiors 
nor they are charged. This does not mean that the personnel technician 
should not be creative. He should by all means, but he should determine 
just what his responsibilities are and be creative in that area. The Army 
is a tremendous organization. Its functioning is enhanced to the extent 
that each individual knows his exact responsibilities and always dis- 
charges them to the best of his ability. Each individual who does this 
will usually advance to greater responsibilities. 


An Alternate Advancement 


Some of the personnel technicians, after graduating from menial 
duties, may be assigned to testing rather than to interviewing. All the 
rules and principles that they have learned about how tests should be 
administered will apply here as they do in civilian life. Other principles 
will also apply. Soldier testees must not be left idle at any time. All 
test periods must be scheduled and completed on the dot. Excuses that 
“we didn’t get started on time” are out of order. Things must be so 
planned and organized as to get started on time. The men must be 
handled in a military manner. The personnel technician must not only 
know all of the proper procedures for testing, but he must know why 
they are proper and what will be the result if they are not followed. 
Any one of them may be challenged at anytime by local interests com- 
peting for the time of the men, the testing space, the tables, or the time 
of day allotted for the testing. This is especially true if the test results 
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are not utilized at the camp where the tests are administered. The 
technician should know just what use is made of the test results by the 
Army and how the use would be detrimentally affected by a deviation 
from the procedures. Above all, he should know exactly what Army 
Regulations prescribe about how the tests should be given. Army 
personnel respect and follow regulations. 

The technician can lessen the chance of competition for the testing 
facilities if he can create a more favorable attitude toward test results. 
He can usually help to accomplish this, where necessary, if he prepares 
charts showing relationships between the test scores and performances in 
the Army. Put these up where they will be seen by the ranking officers. 
As the lessons of these charts become known to the officers, the facilities 
for the testing program will become more readily available. 


Personnel Selection 


Having had experience in interviewing and testing, the personnel 
technician may next be assigned the duties of personnel selection. 
Proper selection of personnel is a responsibility which must compete 
with many other functions because the prerequisite conditions for 
achieving it necessarily interfere with and complicate older and much 
more firmly established army procedures. Training schedules would be 
simpler if, to use an extreme example, the first group of men received 
were all trained as cooks, the next group as mechanics, and the third 
group as carpenters, rather than starting a course for cooks, mechanics, 
and carpenters each time a group of men is received, so as to allow for 
appropriate selections and course assignments. Reassignments from one 
course to another, in order to remedy initial misassignments, complicate 
problems of administration and supply and make additional work for 
those responsible, who, incidentally, may already be doing a tremendous 
amount of extra duty in an effort to discharge their heavy responsibilities. 
The selection of men for each requisition of approximately 60 from a 
battalion of about 1000, in an effort to obtain the best man for each 
assignment, creates many problems for supply, training, administration 
and command that would not exist if one platoon of about 60 were used 
to fill each requisition as they are received. 

Since proper selection complicates so many established army pro- 
cedures, it may be given a low initial priority in its competition with 
them. Its demonstrable value is, however, so great that it can aecept 
its initial lot and usually work to a higher level rapidly. This is especially 
true if those responsible for it do not antagonize others through at- 
tempting to force a higher priority before quietly demonstrating the 
tremendous value of the selection procedures. The personnel technician 
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should accept his initial lot and make the very best use of selection pro- 
cedures possible within the limitations under which he works. Those 
responsible for competing duties will be much more open-minded to the 
results thus achieved by the selection procedures than they would have 
been if they had been forced to relinquish some of their priorities to the 
new program. As they see fruitful results demonstrated, some of them 
may even go to bat for a greater expansion of the personnel program, and 
the Commanding General, above all, will be pleased to have a program 
grow which demonstrated its value as it develops. 


Use of Statistical Methods 


The achievements of the personnel program and the potential values 
of its methods, instruments and techniques can be advantageously pre- 
sented through the utilization of statistical methods, especially charts 
and graphs. These are apropos because they can be designed to tell 
much at a glance. Most staff officers, and especially the Commanding 
General, are so busy that they are forced to rely on the most expeditious 
methods of keeping informed. The charts and graphs must be as simple 
and as clear as possible or many officers may conclude immediately that 
they don’t justify the time required to understand them. 

In deciding on what charts or graphs to prepare, it is well to choose 
some problem in which the Commanding General is particularly in- 
terested. One problem with which most commanders are concerned is 
the number of men who go absent without leave. Some charts might be 
prepared to show the percentage of these from each of the five grades on 
the Army General Classification Test. The results in a number of such 
studies have shown that the percentages are highest among the men 
scoring lowest on the test. This finding will usually lead to a discussion 
as to what can be done to reduce the number of absences without leave 
among the low scoring men. The discussion offers an opportunity to 
make the point that educational practices during recent years have shown 
that disciplinary problems among those of the lower intelligence levels 
can be reduced by removing personnel in this category, for their training, 
from the too great competition of the more intelligent and placing them 
in a group by themselves. The discussion may lead eventually to a 
program for segregating those soldiers of lowest intelligence. The pro- 
gram will remedy the problems of some of these men. The men that 
continue to give trouble can be carefully studied and case histories can 
be obtained through American Red Cross channels. The studies will 
usually reveal that the individuals had records of similar misdemeanors 
in civilian life. In some cases the records will be of such a nature as to 
justify the conclusion that the men can be of no usefulness to the Army. 
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Discharges will then be consummated for them, and the Commanding 
General will be relieved of problems that might otherwise have endured 
for some time. As a result, the Commanding General will probably 
encourage the approach, and the beginning of what may develop into a 
mental hygiene program will have been motivated by a chart showing a 
relationship between percentages of absences without leave and grades 
on the Army General Classification Test. 

A graph which has been of particular interest at the Engineer Replace- 
ment Training Center, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, is one which showed a 
relationship between the average Army General Classification Test scores 
made by the soldiers of a unit and unit grades on the final training in- 
spection. One of the uses made of the final inspection grades is to obtain 
an index of the success of the officers, for officer comparisons. The rela- 
tionship shown by the graph was so significant that the inspection results 
for the units are now corrected for the average Army General Classifica- 
tion Test scores of the men in the respective units before the successes of 
the officers are compared. This chart has done much to increase the 
respect of officers for test results. 

The portrayal of one or two significant relationships, such as those 
just mentioned, creates interest in the personnel procedures program and 
increases the opportunities for the program to expand and make available 
the many other advantages it has to offer. 


Relationships to Army Colleagues 


As the personnel procedures program expands rather rapidly, the 
personnel technician must be very careful to assure favorable reception 
from those who work in programs closely related to the personnel program. 
He should realize that a principal reason why personnel programs expand 
rapidly is because they meet needs which have existed heretofore without 
adequate provisions for their solution. He should avoid giving any 
impression that he deserves to be excused from any duties or responsi- 
bilities by virtue of being a professional specialist. It is well that he so 
behave that others will not think of him as a specialist. He should 
present all of his suggestions and recommendations so that they are 
meaningful and worthwhile from the non-specialist point of view. He 
should take every opportunity to utilize suggestions made in his field by 
his army colleagues. He should ask his army colleagues for suggestions, 
and when any of these are utilized, he should give the credit to those who 
made the suggestions. This approach leads the colleagues to realize 
that it is their program that is developing, not just the technician’s 
program. This desired realization can be fostered further by giving the 
colleagues an opportunity to explain the personnel program to others. 
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For example, when a visitor asks a question about the personnel program, 
let a colleague in some other program, say the training program, answer it. 
This gives a feeling of responsibility and ownership of the program that 
is an asset to its further cooperative development. 

There is another important reason for not allowing oneself to be con- 
sidered a professional specialist. As soon as one is labeled ‘“‘a professional 
specialist,” his chances for assignment to greater administrative and 
executive responsibilities, where he will have greater opportunities of 
making modern personnel procedures available, are definitely limited. 
His superiors don’t even think of him as in line for such assignments; 
they think of him as a professional specialist only, or as an advisor on 
certain limited problems. A good antidote to being so considered is for 
the technician to keep exceptionally well informed on army administra- 
tion, even beyond the realm of his immediate duties. Let others learn to 
think of him as well informed on these matters, and thus in line for greater 
administrative and executive assignments. In these assignments, he, 
with a thorough knowledge of army administration, plus an understanding 
of modern personnel techniques, methods, and procedures, can be of 
even greater service. 


Changes in Policy 


As the personnel technician advances, he will be given more responsi- 
bilities. In the course of these added responsibilities, he is certain to 
conceive of a change in policy so obviously desirable from his professional 
point of view that he will be inclined to put it into immediate effect with- 
out first obtaining the approval of the Commanding General. This 
tendency must always be avoided, no matter how small the change, 
because the commander is completely responsible for policy. To insti- 
tute a change without his approval is to usurp his authority, and is very 
apt to discredit both the new policy and the responsible individual, to 
the detriment of both. All proposed changes in policy should be ap- 
proved by the commander before they are effected. They should never 
be proposed merely because it is felt that they will advance the individual 
technician, the personnel program or the sciences on which the latter is 
based. The primary motive must always be that it is felt that they will 
improve the command as a whole. This principle is not only desirable 
from many points of view, but it is usually prerequisite to obtaining and 
maintaining the confidence of the Commanding General, which is so 
necessary in order to be a successful officer. One need not worry con- 
cerning his advancement nor the further development of personnel pro- 
cedures and the sciences on which they are based. The personnel proce- 
dures now have so much to offer that those equipped to place their 
techniques and methods at the disposal of the appropriate commanders 
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have a priority on advancements, and the results being achieved are so 
fruitful that the personnel procedures and the sciences on which they are 


based are destined to receive a tremendous impetus from their military 
contributions. 


Summary 


This paper outlines principles which should assist personnel tech- 
nicians to adapt their specialized knowledge in the performance of army 
assignments. It is based on the thesis that trained personnel technicians 
have so much to offer that their best salesmanship is usually to make 
their techniques, methods, and procedures available, unobtrusively. 
The result of this approach will usually be that the personnel program 
will be initiated on a small scale in any new command, but the demon- 
strated achievements will be so valuable that the program will receive 
the whole-hearted cooperation of all concerned and will rapidly expand 
with commensurate increases in achievements. 


Received January 10, 1944. 
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News and Notes 


Dr. A. T. Poffenberger of Columbia University was elected President 
of the American Association for Applied Psychology for 1944 at the 
meeting held at Northwestern University on September 1, 1943. Dr. 
Marion A. Bills of the Aetna Life Insurance Company was elected Treas- 
urer for a three-year term. The Association also established a Military 
Psychology Section with Major T. W. Harrell and Lieut. C. G. Wrenn as 
pro-tem Chairman and Secretary respectively for a term of one year to 
organize the new Section. 





Dr. Albert D. Freiberg, Chairman of the James McKeen Cattell 
Grants-in-Aid Committee, announces that the 1943-1944 grants for re- 
search in applied psychology have been awarded by The Psychological 
Corporation to the following: Ruth M. Clark, University of Southern 
California; Louise T. Grossnickle, University of Chicago; Elsie Murray, 
Cornell University; Helen Nahm, University of Minnesota; Maurice E. 
Odoroff, University of Minnesota; Suzanne K. Reichard, Columbia 
University; Harold F. Rothe, University of Minnesota; Babette F. 
Samelson, Radcliffe College; and Helen D. Sargent, Northwestern 
University. 





Mr. Michael J. Shortley, Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Federal Security Agencies, has recently distributed an attractive 
and informative booklet entitled “Untapped Manpower” prepared by 
the U. 8. Civil Service Commission to inform Federal Appointing Officers 
in regard to the potential value of the physically handicapped as govern- 
mental employees. The booklet is available for use with both public and 
private employers in encouraging them to utilize to the fullest extent 
possible the services of physically impaired workers. 





The Psychology and War Section of the Psychological Bulletin for 
November 1943 is devoted to a discussion of opportunities for psycho- 
logical service in connection with the expanded provisions already made 
for individual diagnosis and guidance of physically handicapped civilians 
and veterans of World War II. 
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Mr. Donald H. Dabelstein, Director, Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Minnesota Department of Education, reports: ‘We have been 
successful in placing 92 blind persons in private industry. Thus far, in 
each case, the production of the blind person has equaled or exceeded 
the production of sighted workers on the same job.” Accompanying 
this brief report are copies of letters received from twelve organizations 
relating their experiences in utilizing blind persons on various types of 
jobs. 





The August 1943 issue of Personnel Administration is devoted to 
outlining the field of employee counseling as it is being developed in the 
Government Service. 





The American Institute of Family Relations of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, announces an Extension Individual Study Course in the principles, 
technique and materials of counseling with special emphasis on questions 
of marriage, sex, and parenthood. The Institute as now organized is 
composed of the following departments: Personal Service, Education, 
Family Life, Education in the Schools, Research, Medicine, and the 
Lillian J. Martin Old Age Center. 





The Commission on Wartime Placement of College Faculties of the 
Association of American Colleges has discontinued its activities. A notice 
has been sent to the registrants and to others concerned, suggesting that 
they continue their “contacts with the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
of their region, the War Manpower Commission, the National Roster, or 
any other employment opportunities that may be pending.” 





Dr. N. L. Engelhart, Jr., Director of Air-Age Education Research, 
which is sponsored by American Airlines, Inc., announces that “It is the 
purpose of Air-Age Education Research to assist teachers in meeting 
these problems by making available to them reliable and authentic infor- 
mation on the progress of air transportation, the development of the use 
of the air, and in creating such aids to instruction as teachers may feel 
necessary and desirable.” 





Pi Lambda Theta, National Association of Women in Education, 
announces two awards of $400 each, to be granted for significant research 
studies on professional problems of women. Studies to be judged must 
be submitted by August 1, 1944, to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards, May Seagoe, U. C. L. A., Los Angeles, California. 
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Book Reviews 


Hiltner, Seward. Religion and health, New York: Macmillan, 1943. 
Pp. xiii + 292. $2.50. 


The application of mental hygiene to the clergy—rather than the 
application of religion to the psychological consultant—is the objective 
of this book by an executive secretary of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. For that reason this would be a good book to 
recommend to any alert Christian minister. It would expand his horizon 
of effective cooperation with physicians, psychologists, social workers, 
and others who are interested, with him, in making sick persons well and 
enhancing the health resources of the community. 

In popular non-technical language the author sketches the historical 
connection of church and hospital; identical at first, diverging with the 
advent of scientific medicine, and in recent decades again coming close 
together as applied psychologists recognized the curative dynamics of 
religion. 

The reader is reminded that no purely physical or purely psychical 
illness exists, because of the interaction of mind and body. Regard is 
given to conclusions based upon clinical observations, e.g. the report in 
British medical journals that cases of stomach ulcers have increased 
noticeably since the war began, indicating the effect of fear. Docu- 
mented instances of other illnesses due to psychic disturbances and 
“miraculous” cures give weight to the two chapters on the Relation of 
Christianity to the Maintenance of Health and Cure of Illness. The 
scientific point of view has been maintained here, somewhat to the dis- 
crediting of the common practices of the religious worker in the realm of 
mental hygiene. 

Many psychological consultants will want to weigh this summary: 
“‘A religion which makes for health is based in content upon the best of 
the Christian tradition; it respects the autonomy of the personality; it is 
related to the whole of the personality and not merely to the soul or 
spirit; it is non-substantive and non-compulsive; it is outgoing and it is 
related to the emotional well-springs of life.” p.90. ‘All healing comes 
from the healing power of nature or of God, depending upon whether we 
are making an empirical or a religious statement.” p. 100. 

Specific suggestions to ministers on counseling technics constitute a 
large part of this book and, on the whole, these appear in line with the 
generally accepted dicta. The author recognizes the essential functions 
of physicians, nurses, psychologists, social workers, and other profession- 
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als in the field of health but emphasizes the unique additional contribution 
which can be made by understanding cooperative ministers. He asserts 
that prayer, when used judicially, can accomplish results unattainable 
otherwise. He maintains that there are therapeutic values in the sacra- 
ments, the Bible and religious literature, meditation, quietness, listening, 
and companionship. 

The chapter on Mental Illnesses lays a scientific foundation for the 
succeeding chapters on Pastoral Counseling and Ministering to the Sick, 
with due regard to the resources of the community. Granting that the 
author is justified in thus encouraging ministers to enter the realm of 
mental hygiene, one wonders why he is so charry about using the con- 
sulting psychologists as part of a community’s resources. Admittedly 
they have had more special training for personality adjustment service 
than most ministers, yet he would limit them to cases referred by physi- 
cians. (pp. 209-10.) Surely the ministers do not thus limit their serv- 
ices. It is questionable whether the following paragraph is justified: 
“There are a few psychologists (or psychological agencies) which profess 
to give guidance on personality problems by the use of psychological 
tests. Some of these specialize in the case of vocational problems. The 
minister is warned to be suspicious, not of the individuals or agencies, 
but of what he may reasonably expect to find out as a result of such 
testing. Effective testing with such means as the Rohrschach test. is 
exceedingly valuable. But tests which give the patient long series of 
questions to answer are only very approximate in the accuracy of their 
results about any particular individual. They may be good supplements; 
but in themselves their value is limited.” 

In the mind of the average reader the general effect of this paragraph 
is to cast suspicion upon psychological testing. The author refers to only 
one such “test”? (Bernreuter), but if the word is thus used loosely to 
include also questionnaires, schedules, and inventories, a disservice is 
being rendered ministers by this blanket disregard of such devices. 
Religious workers generally would enhance their effectiveness if to their 
interviewing techniques they added some “testing” by qualified psy- 
chologists. This would garner some valuable and accurate data about 
their parishioners. As one pastor who did so expressed it, “I can now 
counsel on some facts instead of hunches only.”’ 

With the above reservation the book is recommended as a good intro- 
duction for the average Christian minister. In spite of its title, it does 
not attempt application to the clergy of other faiths. 


J. Gustav WHITE 
Personnel Counselor, Los Angeles 


Professor of Applied Sociology 
Whittier College 
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Seashore, C. E. Pioneering in psychology. Iowa City: University of 

Iowa Press, 1942. Pp. vi + 232. $2.50. 

No adequate history of applied psychology can fail to give prominence 
to the leadership and contributions of Dr. Seashore. Although this 
treatise contains interesting autobiographical material and a description 
of the evolution of the psychological laboratory, the author is mainly 
concerned with a portrayal of the psychological frontiers in which Iowa 
has pioneered under his leadership. At first Iowa shared the dominant 
attitude of laboratory psychologists that pure science uncontaminated 
by notions of usefulness should be stressed. As the need for applications 
became insistent, however, work in applied psychology began. Iowa 
soon became unique in the number of new approaches made in the applied 
field. Throughout the period of Seashore’s leadership he insisted “that 
all psychological contributions be made strictly in the spirit of the 
scientific laboratory.’”’ While the applied trends have at times received 
more notice, nevertheless, emphasis upon pure psychology has been main- 
tained. “Indeed, the applied goals have often been but means of vital- 
izing a theoretical issue.” 

A listing of the applied fields developed at Iowa is impressive: (1) Out 
of the psychological laboratory and in line with Seashore’s primary 
interest came audiometry and the measurement of musical talent. Both 
of these had a background of years of technical laboratory research; 
(2) The Child Welfare Research Station, which became the parent of such 
institutions in America, has made notable contributions; (3) A series of 
enterprises were grouped around clinical pathology. Among these are 
speech pathology, the psychological clinic and the reading clinic; (4) Psy- 
chology in speech was coordinated with other aspects of speech research 
and training; (5) Differential psychology was developed along many lines; 
(6) Psychology in the fine arts has had extensive growth. 

Development of a particular field of applied psychology at Iowa has 
usually been in the hands of a small group of research workers. In every 
instance, however, the leadership of Seashore has been exercised in an 
effective manner. One of his most important contributions in this re- 
spect was his fostering “the attitude of breaking down or ignoring depart- 
mental fences in the interest of give-and-take among departments.” 
This led to close collaboration between psychology and various depart- 
ments such as education, psychiatry, physics, mathematics, speech, etc. 

The transition from psychology and philosophy to a psychology de- 
' partment was gradual and without strife (separated in 1927). The psy- 
chological laboratory at Iowa has been particularly fortunate in acquiring 
ample space and equipment. ‘In general, psychology at Iowa has taken 
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the middle-of-the-road attitude but with the greatest freedom for each 
investigator to develop or follow a new trend as much as he desires.”’ 
Although there is little to criticize in a treatise of this kind, two points 
occur to the reviewer. (1) The book was written by an insider, one who 
has played the dominant role in guiding the development of psychology 
at Iowa. It is possible, therefore, that this has led in some instances to 
a lack of complete objectivity. (2) Some readers who are interested in 
the history of American psychology would have liked an analysis of 
research projects done at Iowa. This would have revealed the waxing 
and waning of emphases in research. Nevertheless, Seashore has written 
an interesting and valuable treatise. It is to be hoped that other senior 
American psychologists will write similar documents describing their 


laboratories and their contributions. 
Mixes A. TINKER 
University of Minnesota 


Hildreth, G. The child mind in evolution. A study of developmental 
sequences in drawing. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1941. 


The author of this study had the good fortune to discover a series of 
drawings, almost the complete output, of a single child covering the 
period from two to twelve years of age. This child had an intense and 
long-sustained interest in trains, fostered by the particular conditions 
under which he lived. Of the entire series of 4022 drawings made avail- 
able to Dr. Hildreth for study, over half of them were concerned with 
trains. 

The study consists of a detailed analysis of 149 of the 2239 train 
drawings, selected as representative of the successive developmental 
stages in mental growth. The boy was allowed complete freedom of 
expression through the use of this medium: he was neither interfered 
with, criticized, corrected, or given any suggestions for the improvement 
of his drawing. He had no formal instruction in school which might 
have influenced his products. According to the report of his mother, he 
appeared to be unconcerned with aesthetic standards and completely 
satisfied with each drawing as he finished it. He was an only child with 
few playmates, well above average in intelligence, and in no sense ab- 
normal except for his persistent interest in drawing,—an interest which 
gradually gave way to other interests as he approached adolescence. 

The selected drawings have been grouped according to the year in 
which they were made. A graph representing the cumulative sum of 
new elements appearing in the drawings from year to year has the nega- 
tively accelerated curve so often found to characterize mental growth 
data. There follows an analysis of characteristic features of the draw- 
ings as they develop from year to year: the emergence of schematic 
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drawing, the use of perspective, the increasing understanding of propor- 
tion, decorative elements, representation of various parts of trains (such 
as cab, pilot, driving mechanism, and rods), composition, rhythm, and 
movement. There is also an interesting discussion of the stereotyping 
of certain elements for economy of effort as interest shifted to other 
elements, and in some of the later drawings the inclusion of genuine 
creative featurés above and beyond attempts at representation. As the 
child learned to write numbers and letters these were added to the draw- 
ings, and as he became able to express himself easily in writing, he turned 
more and more frequently to this form of expression and made fewer 
drawings. Several poems and stories about trains composed by the boy 
between his ninth and twelfth years are included in the book. A chapter 
on psychological interpretations attempts to relate the findings to general 
developmental theory. 

The analysis is painstaking and quite exhaustive. An effort has been 
made to compare the results with those of other studies of the drawings 
of individual children, especially those of Luquet and of Eng. This has 
been only partially successful since most of the other children who have 
been studied have preferred to draw people, houses, animals, and land- 
scapes. Few train drawings are available for direct comparison. In 
general, Dr. Hildreth’s findings are similar to those of other investi- 
gators. She has added detailed analysis of some features already men- 
tioned by other investigators and has contributed several new features 
to existing knowledge of the development of this form of expression. If 
more information concerning the child who made the drawings had been 
included, perhaps it would have tended to further validate the develop- 
mental trends noted. A bibliography of 24 titles has been appended, 
together with traced reproductions of the 149 drawings studied. 


KATHARINE M. MAvuRER 
University of Minnesota 
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The races of mankind. Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
(Pamphlet No. 85.) Pp. 33. $.10. 

You and your future job. William G. Campbell and James H. Bedford. 
Society for Occupational Research, 608 Kimlin Drive, Glendale 6, 
California. Pp. 384. $3.50. 

Criminal careers in retrospect. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 1943. 
Pp. 384. $3.50. 

Personality and the behavior disorders. Edited by J. McVicker Hunt. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1943. 2 volumes. Pp. 
1250. $10. 

Development in adolescence. Harold E. Jones. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1943. Pp. 166. $2.00. 

New goals for old age. George Lawton. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. Pp. xi + 210. $3.25. 

Lectures to relatives of former patients, Pp. 124; Group psychotherapy, Pp. 
88; The historical development of Recovery’s self-help project, Pp. 138. 
Abraham A. Low, M.D. Recovery, Inc., 1140 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 1943. Sold as complete set only, $3.75. 

Military psychology. Norman C. Meier. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1943. Pp. 395. $3.00. 

Grade 1A reading materials on the New York City textbook list. Harriet B. 
Morrison. New York: Board of Education, Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics, Division of Curriculum Research. (Cur- 
riculum Division Bulletin No. 2.) 1943. Pp. 32. 

The uses of reason. Arthur E. Murphy. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. 346. $3.00. 

Thematic apperception test. Henry A. Murray. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1943. 3l cards. $5.00. 

Man and his works. Edward Lee Thorndike. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 212. $2.50. 

Selection of officer candidates. William L. Woods, Lucien Brouha, Carl C. 
Seltzer et al. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. 
iii + 64. $.75. 
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Determining readiness for reading. New York: Board of Education, 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, Educational Research 
Bulletin No. 6, 1943. Pp. 49. 

When children ask about sex. Child Study Association of America, Inc., 
221 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York, 1943. Pp. 16. 
$.20. 

Untapped manpower. U. 8. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., 1948. Pp. 15. gratis. 

Teachers for our times. Commission on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1943. Pp. 200. $2.00. 
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